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NERETOFORE, the pages of THe 


Quarterly Review have afforded | 


knowledge of the history of art. 
An article on “The present} 
State of Architecture,” in the last number, 
opens out a new track for our literary eontem- | 
porary,—one in which we would gladly find | 
with us, pleasant and instructive companions. | 
It cannot be matter of indifference to us what | 
is said relative to esthetic and profe ssional | 
subjects, by non-professional organs,—at least, 

so long as any section of the public receives 

without question, opiions in print, howsoever, 

or by whomsoever expressed. The modus | 
operandi of the fine arts’ department, in certain 
quarters of the region of periodical lite rature, | 
indeed, might reward an exploring expedition | 
with some curiosities of literary experience. 

Doubtless, the enterprising traveller would be 

able to recount much about the manners and 
customs of— 

“The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease” | 
certam reviews of the works of an author | 
whose star was lately in the ascendant, or high- 
sounding absurdities about the commencement | 
of an architectural regeneration in the Exhibi- | 
tion building of 1851. We are no friends to | 
the acerbity of tone and violent prejudices | 
which have characterized too many of the 
writings under various signatures and disguises 
of the hand that we now recognize in the new 
channel of The Quarterly Review. Reflections | 
upon the profession, to whom the improve- 
ment discovered in “ The present State of 
Architecture ” is mainly due, and undying hos- 
tility fo individuals, expressed by him in terms 
less agreeable than parts of the article before 
us, used to lead to the want of observation of 
valuable suggestions, also put forth. It is 
because there is a shred froes the old garment, 
still hanging about the writer in the Reviev, 
that we are induced to say we hope this also 
will be “cast off? and that he will regard his 
fellow men and fellow Iabourers with kinder 
eyes, through an unclouded glass. The alter- 
native is not what is chosen by the class of 
writers before referred to, with whom unlimited 
praise has been the mere disguise of the want 
of qualifications for intelligent architectural 
criticism. From further infliction of that prac- 
tice, may the good genii of ink and paper pre- 
serve us. 

There is no doubt that the efforts which have 
been made for the advancement of architecture 
during the last five-and-twenty years, are now 
bearing good fruit. The writer in the Quarterly, 
indeed, traces the progress, in great measure, 
to fortuitous circumstances,—such as the neces- | 
sity for many new buildings, some of them | 
adapted to wants which did not previously | 
exist ;—but the fact of the desire for architec- | 
tural enrichment of some kind, in buildings | 
which formerly did not receive it, must have! 
arisen from an independent heightening of the | 
standard of public taste. The writer is not 
correct in imputing to architects, jealousy as to| 
the progress of knowledge amongst the public. 
“The discernment that is too blind to distin- 
guish imperfections,” he says, “is the discern- 
ment they require.” What, then, is the spirit 
in which many literary labours of professional 
men are undertaken? Though the writer lauds 
what has been done in the Liverpool Society, 
and might have given similar credit to societies 
and individuals nearer home, he honours our 
journal with a mere mention, and that a dis- 
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one, although some of his 


Were we more irascible than 


|we are, it might have prompted us to some 
observations that woyld not have 
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pleased 


the writer. It was quite unnecessary to urge, 


although we happen to have done so before 
| the appearance of the number of the Quarterly, 


that every art was intended for the delight 
of a wider circle of observers than a pro- 
If we have any claim to speak 
the writer’s imputation is an 
That there is a feeling in the 
which is mistaken, however, is 
/ obvious to us, and it is an excusable one. It is 


ifor our class, 
unfair one. 
profession, 


|simply the preference of an objection to the 


little 
|knowledge”’ in art, where possessed by a 
client. In too many cases, the client in 
| place of proper deference to the possessor 
‘of greater knowledge and experience, assumes 
that he has acquired a power of judging on 
all subjects. Constant and time-absorbing dis- 
eussions about every-day questions are the result. 
The writer in the Quar terly would say,—so much 
the better for art-education. We will merely 
| Temark, that impatience would be excusable 
|in men who have views in the pane of a pro- 


particular use generally made of “a 


> 


fession, additional to those of popular advance- 
ment of art. It is doubtless very gratifying at 


every fresh negotiation, to be able, where the 
knowledge is wanting, to teach that two and 


but real business is put aside 
unless something of the sort be taken for granted. 
Again, a very learned man may give a correct 
opinion, and yet be unfitted to present his own 
reasons. He may have a perfectly accurate 
opinion, and yet have forgotten the reason- 
In short, where, as 
many eases, the client has not that 
deference for the opimon of the architect which 


‘one slightly-edueated man should have for the 


professor of a branch of study, it is impossible 
latter to point out that the result 
work will be very different 
apparent in early stages. At the comple. 
tion, the mistake may be rendered plain ; 
then, the mischief is done; and, as people do 
not generally build houses twice im their lives, 


of a 


chief observer. 
points have been long the staple matter of 
| these pages. 


to what is) 


but | 


‘the word s¢y/e in the 


the learning of experience is slow to work. 


The architect requires something more than the 

“leash of heads,—one for business, one for 
> 

practical science, and a third for art :” he re- 


quires moral qualities, and an amount of tact in | ¢ 


protecting his client against the client’s self, the 
want of which im many cases, more than any 
other cause, tends to the production of inferior 
works of art. The writer, indeed, brings some 
capital arguments against the system of compe- 


titions, and we entirely agree with him as tothe 
‘necessity of acquaintance with plans and sec- | 


tions, as to that of general popular education ; 
leaves it doubtful whether or not he is 


! street 
' with the 


of opinion, that the inevitably inferiorly educated , 


man should, 
mount. 

We only say that the wniter, in making 
}charges which are unjust, has failed to grasp 
the true difficulty of the case. What, then, is 
the course which the profession should take ? 
Clearly not what the writer amputes, to main- | 
tian any undue fear about the “danger” 
“a little knowledge.” The 


architects really make, is either that of not | tions upon measures 
arriving at definite conclusions, or of allowing | ducted as to entail misery on thousands. 


opinions formed on a definite basis, to be over- | 
ruled. If every architect would be at pains to| 
form a correct opinion, and to maintain it, 
objects which seem now difficult, would be 
soon reached. 

Let us, however, look to the subjects touched 
upon in the article. 

Contrary to what might be supposed from 
their prominence, the writer says, buildings 
make but trifling impression upon the ordinary 


as now, make his opinion para- | 
|hood, both physically and morally.” 


» | or swept away, and 


| crowded 


of | apprehension of a very solemn subject 
mistake which | shall we hear the last of these self-congratula- 


| 








Something more than the use of eye- 
sight is required: ‘zsight into the principles 
of architecture is necessary. In the case of 
painting and sculpture, the corresponding 
faculty is bestowed by Nature. But he 
remarks, that for architecture to attempt the 
direct imitation of nature, would be hardly less 
absurd than the hedges and trees, sometimes 
cut to resemble walls and statues. In the 
same spirit, he objects to ceilings, such as that 
of the Sistme Chapel, as we did in a recent 
article. In short, the reflection from the cur- 
rent literature of art is observable throughout,— 
though studiously unacknowledged. Flowers 
and fruit are proper for architectural orna- 
ments, but should be treated conventionally, 
and Ruskin’s dogma, as to festoons—that 
objects are not grouped so in nature—is 
refuted by mentioning ease of enriched 
capitals. 

Although there is generally the want of per- 
manent influence from architeetural works, upon 
a common still he discovers that 
persons take some sort of interest in 
buildings of more than ordinary pretension. 
Quantity, however—as of ornament or material 
—is that which impresses every eye, rather than 
artistic quality. From this it is that he de- 
duces the necessity of education in architecture. 
He then alludes to many medern facilities for 
illustration. Looking to the practice of arehi- 
tecture, he says that it has now to guard 
against two insidious influences—doting anti- 
quarianism with its superstitious reverence for 
whatever is old, no matter how inapplicable to 
actual requirements; and fashion, self-willed, and 
morbidly craving after change, to obtain which 
it will not only tolerate, but even welcome 
deformity. Fixity is the principle of the one, 
mutation of the other. Referrmg to the pseudo- 
Greek school of the beginning of the century, 
he speaks of what he calls the common delu- 
sion, under which the essential attributes of a 
style itself, are imputed to all the works which 
nominally belong to it: and he well remarks 
that, under the the word style, 
we want a term for the signification as 
literary vocabulary. He 
discovers that there ts in furniture 
design, as well as in architecture, but that there 
is a bad use of excessive ornament and colour. 

that much of 
should be part 


the 


J 
observer, 
most 


present use of 


same 


action 


He shows, as we have often done, 
what is effected by 
f the structural architecture. 

Although he finds shadows as well as lights in 
the picture of the present state of taste, the 
writer yet discovers that there has been con- 
siderable progress, and he refe ies New Cannon- 
as an illustration of 
architecture of Secusaieat cake 
however, the example was set which has led to 
later metropolitan improvements. mg we 
the new streets, he ‘The broad lines 
traffic which are cut through a pent-up mass of 
serve to ventilate a whole neighbour- 
“The 
ne are thinned out, 

poor are no longer 
together in dens, which were little 
i better than so many black-holes of Calcutta.” 

The writer here dis} lays a very mistaken 

When 


uph iste ry, 


, contrasting that 


a 


a 


says,-—— 


houses, 


lurking-places of vice and erir 
1 the 


which have been so con- 
It is 
'a melancholy fact, known to those who have 
| studied the subject more than the writer of this 
article, that if the lurking-places of vice and 


‘crime are swept away, so also are the abodes of 


honest poverty. The poor, so far from being 
“no longer crowded together,” are pressed mto 
close compass,—in that neighbourhood or some 
other. This, of course. need not be,—but the 
writer is misrepresenting facts. 

The superiority which the writer discovers in 
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New Cannon-street, is mainly what he charac- 


terizes as a certain /argeness of style. To this 


the omission of ordinary shop-fronts 1s con- | 


ducive. He regrets, however, a certain little- 
ess of effect in the numerous stories, which is 
ways injurious to dignity,—but is reconciled 
‘oy this, on the consideration that it is perhaps 
as well that the genuine palatial stamp cannot 
he set upon warehouses and hotels. But we 
vust differ with him where he says that such 


stories together. 
Cannon-street, indeed, manifest a dim perception 


| deference 


‘been opened out. ‘This object we have endea-' ancient Pay-Book, arranging them under the 
I 


| voured to hold in view in recent articles. 


‘men would be inconceivable, as the argument 


| for it would be illogical. Some other mode of | such long-winded documents was ‘ 
| removing the false medium which exists between | pill.” 
public, must be found out. 
One course is plain: definite conclusions will | 
arrangement of stories is inevitable. It may be ‘lead to direct action; the suspicion of clients | 

itirely avoided, by grouping two or more | will not be raised as to- whether, the architect is 
Some of the buildings in New | himself certain of his own mind; and proper 
opinion will be claimed success- | 


| architects and the 


the available expedients,—but the slight} fully in general, because claimed with justice. 
iterations in string courses are not adequate to | The public, however, must be less dogmatic on 


the result which may have been intended. 

In an allusion to old houses in the City, the 
writer seems not to have observed the intercst- 
ine features which are still to be found in some | 
ff them. Well-planned staircases, enriched 
ceilings and panels, carved balusters, parcuetried 
floors, and well-designed iron-work, and even 
wall paintings, may be discovered, and should 
be mentioned for the estimate of the architec- 
ture of the last century, as fairly as the man- 
sions at Wanstead, Worksop, Wentworth, and 
Holkham. 

Whilst regretting that a properly-planned 
area round St. Paul's was not provided, the | 
writer questions Wren’s ability in street archi- | 
ieeture. It might have been stated, that this | 
branch of the art is mainly a thing of modern | 
days. The conflicting difficulties on the one | 
hand, of narrow fronts, varying in their heights, 





One side of Regent-street, in its altered shop- 
fronts, shows the unsatisfactory result which | 
acerues In very few years,—not to mention one 


wing of a composition, with shafts of columns 
in imitation of marble, whilst the other remains 
nearly in its pristine shineiness, 

As further evidence of progress, allusion is 
made to the neighbourhood of the Mansion- 
House. Sutherland House, also, is contrasted 
with Bridgewater House. It is curious that a 
writer like Dr. Waagen, should have preferred 
the former. Again, Holford House, Park-lane, 
is shown to be a great advance upon Apsley 
House. Testimony is given to the merits of 
the Italian style of Sir Charles Barry. As an 
antidote to the prejudice, inherited from the 
Palladian school, and confirmed by the know- 
ledge of Grecian architecture, we hold it to 
have had an especial value in forwarding a 
better state of taste. Of course, the architec- 
tural works of Sir Robert Smirke are noticed ; 
also the Houses of Parliament. The Panop- 
ticon Institution is regarded as an _ exotic, 
with not very complimentary mention. 

The general conclusion is, that though many 
houses remain as evidences of the degraded 
state of taste but recently existing, some of the | 
public buildings lately completed are noble | 
structures, and the two latest mansions ona 
palatial scale, surpass everything that previously 
existed. Still the writer holds that there can | 
be no permanent security unless the public can | 





control the caprices of individuals by their | 
judgment. Unless the public can distinguish | 


the one hand as to styles, and less ready to 
eatch at every new fancy. When the architect 
is only the creature of these whims, or a supe- 
rior clerk of the works, a high character of art 
is impossible. It is this which the writer’s 


| disparaging remarks prevent from being con- 


veyed to the perception of his readers. 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: 
FROM HIS PAY-BOOK. 
Do the free and enlightened Britons who 
sometimes wander into Great Russell-street, to 
show their country-cousins the “lions,” ever 
yonder on that microcosm, the British Museum ? 
The politically-inclined of them remember that 
once a year some 50,000/. or 60,000/. vote for 
its expenses is brought forward in the “House;” 
when up start some half-dozen fiery members, 
who have each found out something connected 


SCRAPS 


: : : ; | with its administration (that is, the Museum, 
ind of a continuous fagade, have not been met. | not the money), which they consider a “great 


shame,” a “disgraceful error,” a “thing which 


ought surely to be redressed,” a “thing which 
they hope will be inquired into,” &c. &c. The 
patient minister lets them have their growl out, 
smooths their ruffled plumage by an adroit 
remark, or a hazy promise, and—the vote is 
passed. Well, John takes a walk in the Museum 


which costs him so much, and he is very well, 
pleased with it: he thinks, after all, he gets | 
From the | 


value for his money. He is right. 
ends of the earth have been gathered the trea- 
sures which are clustered in that building. 
Fire, air, earth, and water have been ransacked, 
or pressed into service, for his national collection; 


all the wit of man to bring together in one! 


focus, and all his learning to arrange, the won- 
drous trophies of this great cabinet. We walk 
through the rooms filled with antiquities, and 
see lying around us the far-reaching links of art, 
which recede through the glorious creations of 
Grecian genius, to the rude manifestations of the 
early Egyptian. In one corner we read the 
indelible records, and trace the actions of that 
very Assyrian, who “came down like a wolf on 
the fold, his cohorts all gleaming with purple 
and gold.” In another we gaze upon the 
princes of three thousand years ago, whose 
memorials are graven on their coffins. It 
is a great school. But the general public 
do not see much that is interesting, and which 
is telling, although indirectly, on the mind 


of the nation. The library of the British Museum | 
Its arrangements for readers | 


is anational boon. 
are the most liberal and speedy of any great col- 
lection in the world, and here it is, surrounded 
by the records and thoughts of great men, that 
the student of our literature or our history finds 
food which he turns into chyle for the public 


between good and bad, architects will labour in | benefit. 


vain. Some will make the profession a money- 
getting business,—and the others will be fortu- 
nate, if their plans are not marred by the want 
of knowledge in their patrons—of the common 
principles of design. 

It is unquestionable, that our arf must be 
made a department of popular education,—by 
which it will be raised in estimation also. We 
speak of the neglected element of architecture, 
which is emphatically the arf. The mere 
history of styles will not be neglected for itself : 
but the examination of it may be made produc- 
tive of larger results in estheties than have yet 


| We have lit upon an old folio manuscript 


preserved in this place, which is interesting, 
‘from associations connected with our great 
architect, Wren, and is curious in its details. 
| It is an office book, containing the particular 
lists of accounts of all works and reparations 
done at the Tower of London, Whitehall, St. 
James’s, Snow Well, near Berkshire House ; 


compts of allowances for riding charges, and to 
| the ollicers for incidental matters, for half a year, 
jending the last of May, A.D. 1667 :—attested 
and subscribed by Sir Christopher Wren, then 
and still surveyor of the works, and his fellow 
j Officers. We shall take some extracts from this 








Hampton Court and Greenwich; with the ac | 


(Nov. 4, 1854, 


‘heads of the respective buildings which re. 


: ° «4 J eee 60 wean > om See aa A 

There would be no safety in placing a limit ceived “ reparacon. They are specimens of 
upon the popular attainment of knowledge. 
|The attempt on the part of a class of educated | 


| the solemn formal style of book-keeping which 

our worthy ancestors practised, and the elabo- 

rate descriptions in which they indulged. Now. 

a-days, we would fear that a builder presenting 

“making a 

The rates of wages are worth notice, 
The Tower (Dec. 1666). 


A carpenter imployed in making scaffolds for 
| the masons at the Traytor’s-bridge. In putting 
in some new steppes at the stairs going up to the 
lodgings ouer the Traytor’s‘bridge, and fasten- 
ing the rest of the stepps there. In mending 
‘the boarding at the warders at the hill— m 
ij* vj". Thomas Borin, ix dayes, xxij* vi", 
A bricklayer imployed in mending the tyleing 
ouer ye lieftenant’s kit, where ye winde had 
| blowne off some tiles, and mending two harths 
for him, and mending the tiling ouer the Irish 

_tower— 
it vj‘. Thomas Norfolk, x dayes, xxv*, 
Labourers imployed in helping and serving 
| the bricklayer, and making of mortar and wheel- 
ing of stones to the pauior, and wheeling of 
rubbish to raise the ground at the wharf— 

xviij", Sam. Gilbert, xxiv dayes, xxxvj*. 

& John King, xvij dayes, xxv* vj", 
Thomas George, xvj dayes, xxiiij’. 

To Joseph Buckmaster ffor two double loads 
‘of grauill; flor carrying two loads of tiles and 
| three loads of stones from the wharfe into ye 

tower, at xij‘ ye load, v*. 

| To John Russell, ffor ij hundred of lime at x° 
the hundred, xx’. 

| To Thomas Baggley, his Maj’ glasier, for 
work done in the lieftennantys lodgings, De- 
|puty Wild’s, Mr. Whale the minister, Mr. 
ares: Mr. Dauis, Mr. Dobson’s gentleman 
‘porter, Captt. Killizer, lieftennants, ensignes, 
and the souldiers quarters. 

| New glasse, xxv foote, at vj" ye foote, 
xij‘ vj"; sett in lead, elxxxxviij foote, at iij' ye 
foote, xliv* vj’; repaired, v(c)xxij, at j*, ye 
foote, lxv* ij"; quarries stopt, xvj(c)lxvij, at 
j" ye quarr. vj" xvilj* vj’: in Sr John Robin- 
sous, xlij English squares, ix & viij inches ye 
square, at llij’ ye square, xilij*; xiilj"’— ij", 

A plaisterer imployed in lathing and plaister- 
ing the soolings in Mr. Dobson’s lodgings, one 
‘of the warders ouer the Byward gates, and 

mending ye broken walls there, ij* vj’. Tho. 
Waker, xilij dayes, xxxv*. 

Plombers imployed in making a cistern and a 
square pipe, which carry the water from the 
Byward tower to the drawbridge, and turning it 
ouer with an elbow to the next leads, and 
making two socketts there, and pegen are two 
square pipes at the White tower, and sodering 
some Ann in a gutter over the lieftennants 
lodgings, and cutting up the old lead of the 
Bentham tower— 
ij* vj’. Thomas Heasman, xv dayes, xxxvij* vj’. 
| & John Crispe, xiiij dayes, xxxv’. 
| Prouisions. To John Russell, ffor i) of 
lyme, at x* ye ce, xx*; to Thomas Norfolke, ffor 
‘half a load of heart lathes, xxx* ; ffor two double 
‘loads of sand, viij*; ffor tenne bushells of wett 
haire, xv*; li’. 

A Clearke of the Workes. 

Richard Gammon, xxviij dayes, at 1j* ij’ 
p. diem, lviij*; ffor boathir, v*; Ixviij*. 

[This Richard Gammon figures every month 
in the Tower expenditure, and signs the audit- 
ing docquet along with Wren and the other 
officials. There used to be an item in old 
|Seotch hotel bills called “fash.” Many 4 
southern visitor has stumbled over this cabal- 
istic entry: being interpreted, it means 
“troubie,” or, as we have it now-a-days, 
“servants.” Some might suppose that the 
“clearke’s boathir” meant “bother,” like the 
Scotch “fash ;” but it is only the antique ortho- 
graphy for boat hire.’’} 


Whitehall. 


[The entries here are very numerous and 
curious, especially the payments to the painters, 
‘arvers, ironmongers, locksmiths, and _ the 





“ mazerscowrers,” employed in wheeling stones 

and carrying away rubbish, &e. Their great 

length precludes them from quotation. Only a 
_ few of the shorter charges we subjoin.] 
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To Phillip Parker ffor three thousand of bil- | iiij’ vj’ viij’; for two windowes of Portland’ 


letts, at xxij*. ye thousand, Ixvj*. 

To John Groome, stationer, for half a yeares | 
book bound in rough calves leather, iiij*; ffor | 
six qurs. of post paper for windowes, vij‘; for | 
six qurs. of browne paper, ij*. ; xiij*. | 

To Sir George Waterman, Knt. and Alder- | 
man of London, for a new crane rope, of xx. 
fadom long, vij. inches about, of ye best hempe 
and spinning, at x ye pound, xj" vij* vj"; 
ffor carriage of it, from Thames-street to White- | 
hall, iij*. 

To Edward Rundell, ffor an iron rowl for ye | 
crane, and two slices of lignum vite, vj*. And 
for one great block, strapped with iron, to hang 
under ye gibbet, xxij*. 

Sawyers imployed in cutting old oak and new 
ffir timber into small scantlings, cuttin oaken | 
plank, for ye joyners to make tressell leggs, | 
cutting deal boards into battens, helping to | 
take up boards and poles at ye wharfe, and| 
carrying them into ye elit iij* viij*. 

John Watkins and his Partner, xxv dayes, | 
6 ho. iiij" viiij* vj*. 

To Daniel Bieteild, wyer worker, ffor xv foote 
of close wyerworke, at the Queen’s Milkhouse, 
at v° ye fot. iiij" ij* vj. 

To Henry Phillips carver, ffor work done in 
the Queen’s Alcove West, ffor vj foot of base, | 
with water leaves, at ix’ ye foote, iiij* vj’; for | 
Vv} foot of sub-base, with leaves and strings, at | 
v)* ye fot. iij*; flor vj of small leaves, at iij'| 
per foot, xviij*; ffor xvj foot of Gollosse in ye 
pannells, at vij’ ye fot. ix* iiij’; ffor xvi fot.) 
of leaves, at iii)’ ye fot. v* iiij"—xxiij* vilj*, | 

Mattlayers imployed in laying a piece of 
Portugall matt in the Queene’s supping roome, 
new matting a little closet for the privy gallery 
keepers, matting a little closet at the Queene’s 
landery, taking up ye old matts at the King’s 
backstairs, cleaning the roome and new matting | 
it again with Bullrush matt, new matting iijj 
formes for ye maids of honour, putting a new 
tape upon the Portugall matt in the Queene’s 
withdrawing roome,— 

ij’ vit Walter Wright, three days, vij* vj’. 

1)° Edwd. Johnson, three days, vj*. 

To Mr. Edward Jarman, ffor his expenses in 
going to Windsor to make a view thereof, by 
virtue of his Majesty’s Commission, xx". | 

Westminster. 


Carpenters imployed in putting up an old 
canopey ouer the Chancery Court, which was 
had out of the storehouse there :-— 

ii* vj’ Robert Churchill, one day, ij* vj". 
& Wn. Allingham, one day, ij* vj‘. 
Wm. Addington, one day, ij* vj*. 


xv' Charles Hunkinson, one day, xv’. | 
A joyner imployed in mending ye formes in| 


the Painted Chamber, and putting in two iron | 
stayes to ye casements in the Ld. Chancellor’s | 
withdrawing roome :— 
Richard Hodges, one day, ij*. vj". 
St. James's. 

To Wm. Wainwright, smith, ffor making an | 
augur of old iron had out of the store, to bore a} 
hole through a brick-wall ij‘; ffor pooring two | 
stayes, and making one new iron stay, with | 
three esses for the store cisterne, Ixxxviij (Ib.) | 
at iiij* .'5 ye pound, xxxiij*; ffor mending ye lock | 
and rod of ye balcony doors in the Dutchesse’s | 
withdrawing roome, iij*; ffor a bar of iron for | 
the chimney in the same roome, with lix (1b.) | 
at iij* 41, the pound, xxij* iij’—Ix* ij". 


stone in the Duke’s bedchamber, cont. Ixtiij fot 
iii) inches, at iiij* ye fot, xij’ xvij* iiij’—x]j ii’. 

As the charges set down for Hampton-court, 
Greenwich, and Snow-well offer nothing different 
from the foregoing, we content ourselves with 
the fragments we have given bearing on the 
different kinds of labour, and the rates at which 
various materials were to be had. The gross 
outlay on the different royal buildings for the 


half-year specified, was as follows :— 

ie 
Tower of London ............... 1389 1 4 
Sd ae MEA oe aes 2,732 9 8% 
WRENSORIUNNOR. «cos vcnvicecevec cas 73 7 5% 
Ce aR Cee DERE 544 9 1} 
ROWAWEE oS lccccccracabacue: 87 2 98 
Hampton-court .............5. 306 17 4 
oe a ee nn On ee 209 13 114 
Officers’ allowance ............ 7382 1 & 


£4,825 1 104 

For the benefit of those who may wish to 
examine at large an interesting volume, we may 
add that it is No. 1658 of the Harleian Collection. 
Apart from the value of a comparison of the 
value of labour 200 years ago, everything con- 
nected by association with a great architect is 
interesting, including the autograph of 


(rn. 


THE INDURATED AND IMPERVIOUS 
STONE WORKS. 





arrises were perfectly sharp and untouched, a 
grindstone which had been in use four years, 
and some pavement lozenges of the black and 
white alternately, that had been laid the same 
number of years, and were very sound. Being 
impervious, it serves to keep down the damp. 
Copings, sinks, and horse-troughs, appeared to 
have stood well. For use in hydraulic works, 
sea walls, dock-basins, tanks, &c. it would 
appear to have strong claims. We should add 
that the invention is not confined to stone in a 
solid state: pounded sandstone or other 
|material may be mixed with loam and rendered 
|hard and impervious by introduction to the 
‘tank. We found the workmen, in this way, 
‘manufacturing stable-pitching, out of material 
| otherwise useless. 
| The Sussex Advertiser looks to the invention 
| hopefully, as promising great results as re- 
| gards the district, which has at present, “so to 
| speak, no special manufacture, no distinctive 
| ‘staple’ of industrial trade.” “ The important 
merit,” says the writer, “in Mr. Hutchison’s 
|invention is the striking fact, that out of two 
| materials—each comparatively valueless in itself, 
| viz. sandstone and gas-tar,—he produces by 
| direct amalgamation, under certain processes, a 
most valuable and highly useful commodity. It 
has been held that that man is a benefactor to 
his country who can make two blades of grass 
|grow where only one grew before ; Mr. Hut- 
| chison has done more: he has taught us to con- 
| vert two bodies—nearly useless in themselves— 
|into a material whose uses can scarcely be cir- 
| cumscribed ; while, be it added, this material 
ican be furnished at a rate little beyond, we be- 
lieve, half the usual cost of ordinary stone.” 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the well-known 


Some time ago, when a French inventor, | eminent geologist, has expressed an unqualified 
M. Rochas, was seeking to introduce his pro- | opinion in favour of the process. In a letter to 
cess for silicatising soft stone, and even for|the patentee, Sir Roderick says,—“ Believing 
staying the progress of decay in stone buildings | that your method of indurating the soft sand- 


already erected, we spoke of Mr. William 


Hutchison’s patent for indurating and rendering 


impervious to moisture soft sandstone and other 
porous stones, plaster of Paris, and various 


absorbent materials. Since that time a company 


has been formed to carry out the patent, and 
we have taken an opportunity which was offered 


. . | 
us to inspect the works, and to examine some | 


of the examples of the indurated stone which 
have been longest exposed to wear and the 
weather. The works at present in operation are 
at King’s Quarry, close to Tunbridge Wells, 
which is held under a lease from the Earl of 
Abergavenny, and furnishes a stone so soft and 
| friable that it may be reduced to powder with 
very little difficult. The sandstones, grits, &e. 
‘are affected by the weather, either by the 
| mechanical effects of moisture admitted into the 
interstices, or through the decomposition of the 
matter cementing the particles together; and 
Mr. Hutchison’s patent, it will be seen, fights 
against both these operations. The process is 
extremely simple,—perhaps we ought to say 
the processes ; at all events, two modes are em- 
ployed, the one changing but slightly the colour 
of the stone, the other rendering it much darker, 
in fact, nearly black. The latter is much the 
cheaper process, and is performed with ordinary 


gas tar, purified and, to some extent, changed | 
by successive boilings. In a large tank of | \ 
} |has built some picturesque houses there and m 
| the neighbourhood), and Mr. Edward Roberts, 
| of London. We sincerely hope the undertaking 


this, over a furnace, the pieces of stone are 
wat and remain on an average about six 
iours. Insome pieces that we broke the tar had 


stone of this neighbourhood, and of rendering a 
material which is so easily worked as durable as 
|the hardest rock, and quite impenctrable to 
| moisture, I sincerely wish you may have that sue- 
| cess to which you are justly entitled. It is mani- 
| fest that, in a climate like this, a cheap bwiding 
| stone, which ¢hrows off wet and never can absorb 
it, must be highly valuable, not only in the con- 
struction of houses but in all hydraulic, paving, 
and monumental work.” He goes on further to 
say,— When I further know that every sort of 
decoration can be chiseled out at the very 
slightest expense, and with great rapidity, and 
that in a few hours the material can be rendered 
an indestructible rock, with edges that can only 
be destroyed by violence, and never can be affected 
by weather, 1 conceive that your patent only re- 
quires to be known in order to be generally 
appreciated.” We do not go as far as this: we 
may not pretend to say that the stone as thus 
yrepared “never can be affected by weather.” 
Time must settle that question. But it certainly 
does seem clear to us that in many localities, and 
for many purposes, the process we have been 
describing may be ae sen with very great 
advantage to the public and much profit to the 
owners of the patent. 

There are two architects, we observe, con- 
nected with the company, namely, Mr. N. E. 
Stevens, of Tunbridge Wells (who, by the way, 








To Arthur Haughton, ffor four firkins of cise, | penetrated 3 or 4 inches on all sides, and in| may prove successful. 


xilij*; ffor one ‘grosse of white, iiij* vj’; ffor 
xvilj balls of florry, iij* ix’; ffor v (lb.) of 
Spanish browne, ij* i‘; ffor xij (lb.) of English 
oker, v'—xxix* ilij*. 

To Edward Martin, for making of frett ceil- 
ing in the Duke’s withdrawing-room, xxiij' 
xvj* lij*; ffor ev yards of lathing and plaistering 
in ye ceiling and particons, at viij’ ye yard, 
vj’ vilj* iv’; ffor vij yards ,', of rendring at v* 
ye yard, iij* j* ,, ; for whiting iij frett ceilings, | 
cont. exxxv) yds. ,', at vj‘ ye yard, Ixviij* iij"; 
ffor'whiting one plain ceiling, xviij{—xxxiij' ij* x". 

To Joshua Marshall, for a chimney-piece of 
white marble in the Dutchesse of York’s library, 
with a harth-pace and border for it, xiij'; ffor a 


others had permeated the whole mass. After the 
stone has been taken out of the tank and cooled 


the surface is cleaned off. To preserve a light | 


colour the stone is dipped into boiling resin 
instead of tar. 

By the process the stone is made very hard, 
its specific gravity is considerably increased, 
and it is rendered non-absorbent. <A three-inch 


‘cube of stone prepared by the first deseribed 


mode, after being steeped in water for twelve 
hours, had gained no appreciable increase of 
weight ; while a similar cube of the stone, in 


its natural state, absorbed two ounces and a} 


half of water. The stone of which we are 


| 
} 


| that letter the purchase of the Burlington House pre- 





BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
Office of Works, Oct. 30th, 1854. 
Sir,—With reference to the copy of my letter of 
the 27th ult. which appeared in the Buc/der of Satur- 
day last, I have to acquaint you that at the date of 


perty had not been completed, and, consequently, that 


| the privilege of admitting persons upon the premises 


was one which the Commissioners of this Board had 
no power to exercise. I am, Sir, &e. 
J. THORNBORROW. 
*.* We willingly give insertion to this letter. 
but must be permitted to say the statement it con- 


speaking, is altogether useless in its natural | tains does not exactly tally with the information we had 


chimney-piece of black marble in the Dutchesse state. Searching for specimens of the pre- 
withdrawing-room, with a harth-pace and border | pared material which had been exposed for 


received. At any rate it would surely have been but 
courteous to have given this answer to the applica- 


to it, xj'; ffor Ixv foote of Rigate in ye harths some time, we found a_ tomb-stone that tion, so that we might have applied to those who had 
and backs of ye said chimneys, at xvj" ye foote,|had been out for three years, whereof the | the power to open the yard-gate. 
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FARM SCHOOLS. should be local management for each school, but 
THE CHILDREN OF LONDON STREETS. the great central societies would be glad to be- 
Srr,—I have read your pamphlet, “ London | come useful eorrespondents. 
Shadows, a Glance at the Homes of the] To do all this some funds are necessary ; and 
Thousands,” wherein you describe with so much | where are they? it may be asked. My answer 
good feeling and truth, the dreadful scenes! is, that althongh this is not to be considered a 
which may be found by any who will take the! mere charitable institution, it probably would be, 
trouble to see for themselves. | in many cases, judicious to /end any old charity 
No doubt it isa fact that thousands of chil-| funds now unemployed, or that are available ; 
dren in London and other places are in the | and that many new funds might be made avail- 
greatest misery and destitution, with the pro-| able, as probably there would be, by such means, 
spect that a large proportion of them will, if un-| as large a proportion of real good done for the 
aided, be tempted to dishonesty and crime from’ money so lent and expended, as by any other 
their positive inability to find for themselves the that has hitherto been tried. Perhaps part of 


means “to learn and labour truly” to get their the income of “ Smith’s Charity,” and several | 


“ own living” by honest industry. At present! others, would be available ; and it may be a ques- 
there are two great evils; the one alluded to tion whether that part of the funds of the 
above, the other a decided and increasing scarcity | ‘‘ Patriotic” Society which will be devoted to 
of agricultural labourers and working mechanies, the orphans would not be most serviceable in 
which may, if unchecked, greatly affect the value some such form as this. If it was clear that an 
of property. The important problem is, how we | orphan child could have a fair chance of earning 
can best make one of these evils a means of its own living at a small risk of 6/. many friends 
counteracting the other, and so provide a remedy , would be willing to advance that, who at present 
for both. ' merely consider such cases hopeless. 

All classes are likely to ask, “ What can we) To render such institutions popular, it would 


do” to abate the evils alluded to? And most, be essential to take care that those who had in 


of them have both the power and the will to do rs wd and strict justice the first claim for | 


something. I shall take the liberty of giving admission, should an all cases be the first to 
them a few hints. Other editors and their share the advantages to be derived from them ; 
correspondents may, and no doubt they will, | and by this rule the orphans of the neighbour- 
assist you by giving publicity to any suggestion hood would be entitled to a preference, except 
that seems likely to be valuable. As this is no in very peculiar cases. 

mere party question, we may hope for a fulland| I have thrown out these suggestions, not with 
fair discussion of whatever seems feasible. As) the idea that they are the best that can be 


a very imperfect plan is better than none, if it | adopted, but that others may improve on them. | 


leads to a full discussion, and the adoption of a| If each farmers’ club appointed a committee 
good one that mizht not otherwise have been | to report on this subject, they would be able to 


thought of, the following is offered for con-| inform us what work could be found for the 
* ° 7 : | ° . | 
sideration,—To appoint honorary local trustees | children, and what they would be likely to cost, 


to visit and superintend small farms taken for|in any particular locality, beyond what their 
orphan, and destitute, but honest children, to} income would be from their farm and labour. 
cultivate in fine and suitable weather. | The society for promoting the amendment of 
The children could not only cultivate their|the law might have a committee to inform us 
own garden farm, but do work for others, by con- | what alterations, if any, are necessary to be 
tract, as a means of increasing their income. | made in the law before any such system can be 
Agricultural tools are generally much heavier | fully carried out, and what charitable funds are, 
than is necessary; but all useless weight is| or might be made, available for lending for such 
mere waste of strength, as it diminishes the | objects. 
capability of doing useful work. By making} The Society for Improving the Condition of 
tools of the lightest and best materials, children | the Working Classes would be able to give much 
might be made much more useful. The Royal’ nseful information; and the officers of that and 
Agricultural Society have already awarded a) similar institutions might assist in collecting and 
medal for improved forks and spades, and will | circulating information likely to promote the 
be glad to promote the improvement of all | objects in view. 
agricultural tools and implements. Whenthe| Mr. Wolrych Whitmore and others have tried 
weather was not suitable for “ out-door work,” | plans to a certain extent with a similar object : 
the children could not only learn to read, write, | probably they will all be happy to supply any 
and keep accounts (especially such accounts as | advice their experience may suggest. 
would bear on their own farm and their present! It would be of great importance to have suit- 
and prospective employment), but they could able masters to superintend the children. To 
learn to do “ indoor-work.” | save expense, they should generally be selected 


If all detai's were carried out in the best from those who have some income from other | 


possible manner for making their labour pro- sources, which, added to this employment, would 
ductive, it is probable that, under favourable render them independent, whilst they would 
circumstances, such as where labour is dear and | have the satisfaction of being useful members of 
land cheap, children seven years of age might | the community. 

be kept and partly educated from that time for| In some cases, the wounded “ sappers and 


three years without costing 6/.more than theyhad | miners,” if possessing, the requisite experience | 
earned ; and such sum, if advanced to them as a! and knowledge of agriculture, and other matters, 
friendly loan, which they were to repay as soon as | would be peculiarly suitable, from their profes- | 


they could, wou!d in many cases be returned ; as sional knowledge, and from their habits of regu- 
all would be taught that whether it was returned larity, discipline, and order. 

or not would constitute a part of theircharacter,| It is proverbial that a fresh job is almost as 
and prove whether they had deserved the good as a rest, and this is particularly true with 
friendly assistance of others. It would not be! children; so they should not in any case be too 
prudent to dismiss the children (except for bad | long engaged at’ the same work, but their work 
conduct) before they were likely to obtain other | should be judiciously blended with amusement, 
employment; but after ten years of age they and their amusement shouldbe instructive; and 


might be so useful on their garden farm as to all should be consistent with giving health, | 


parm all thaw anct °° J 
earn all they cost. x i strength, activity of body and mind, so as to 
The conduct and qualities of each child should | give instruction in all things likely to be useful, 


be registered in a book, so that visitors who 
had the means of promoting the welfare of the | 
deserving might, on inspecting the register of | 
each school, be able to see at once what the 
character of cach child was stated to be. The | 
walls of the school-room might be usefully | 
covered with lists of children who wanted em- 
ployment, and employers who had work for 
young persons. By judicious and systematic 
traming the children might become the best 
workmen of this country, and the best class of 
emigrants for the colonies: and by a good 
system of registration they might have agents 








in every part of her Majesty’s dominions. There 





amusing, and creditable to the children. 

Probably nearly all the interesting accomplish- 
ments of the boys in the Duke of York’s mili- 
tary school in London might be profitably 
attained as amusement for children in dustrial 
country schools. 

If in lieu of the present child’s-play “at sol- 
diers,” they were taught to fence, and march in 
military order to their work and to church, if 
on two or three nights a week they learned 
military and sacred music, and practised the 
latter, especially on Sundays, they would not be 
less able to work at other times; but these 
exercises would not only keep them out of mis- 





chief, but be attractive of the attention of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, who, in return. 
might be invited to suggest any new means of 
usefully and profitably employing the time of 
such children. 


the press—the co-operation of all such societies 
as are alluded to above—any one large Jand- 
owner will take up the question in earnest, and 
' get two or three of his most intelligent tenants 
'to assist him, all apparent difficulties will soon 
,vanish; but as it is important to prevent mis- 
takes in the first experiments, every step should 
_ be well considered before it is taken. 

By mutual co-operation, such as is here sug 
gested, surely it is possible for a “ practical 
people,” such as we are said to be, to arrange 
some general plan, by which the whole body of 
children now exposed to useless wretchedness. 
may have a fair chance of earning their own 
livmg, and by that means not only supply the 
present deficiency of good labourers, bat also 
greatly contribute to the power and wea'th 0: 
their country. 3ARUGH ALMACK. 








ON SEPULCHRAL BRASSES, AND 
THEIR ART-MANUFACTURE,* 

A mere sketch of the treasures stored uj 
in sepulchral brasses, for the herald, the gencalo- 
gist, the paleographer, and the student of cos- 
tume, would alone far exceed my limits. | 
prefer, rather than attempt what I know it 
, would be impossible to accomplish in a lecture 


'on brasses, in general terms to endeavour to 
impress upon you the diversified interest and 
ae of these memorials. 

The earlier examples you will find the best, as 
works of art: the plates are of harder metal, 
thicker, and in all respects better prepared : 
‘the designs are distinguished by a simplicity, 
breadth, and boldness which gradually disap- 
peared: the art-workmanship is firmer than in 
the later brasses, — more expressive — more 
artistic. The true power and on of 
outline were deomahis understood by the 
earlier brass-engravers: they have left iin- 
‘pressions of artists’ fouches, which after 
wards, from other hands, degenerated into 
scratches, Certain conventionalities of treat- 
ment are at all periods observable. The same 
may be said with reference to the brasses whic| 
prevailed in particular districts. Such local 
influences admit of easy explanation, and these 
conventionalities are evidently no more than 
expressions of the fashion of the times. In al! 
sases, however, fidelity of representation wus 
rigidly observed. ‘To personal portraiture, ®s 
we now understand the term, the artists who 
prepared designs for the medieval brass-engrs- 
vers paid but little regard. They seem, indeed, 
to have considered it wanecessary to impart to 
the countenances of their figures more than the 
distinctive characteristics of sex, and of yout! 
or age, as the case might be. ‘The figures 
‘themselves varied in size, from the full propor- 
‘tion of life to not more than 15 or 18 inches ; 
but the costume and armour of the time in 
which the brass was engraved, were always tlic 
‘costume and armour indicated on the brass. 
And since, as a general rule, the brasses were 
‘engraved and laid down immediately after the 
‘decease of the person represented, the date o! 
ithe brass and of the commemorative inscription 
‘may usually be regarded as identical. Excep- 
‘tions to this rule—and those not few in number 
| —will be observed by the student of brasses. 
These arise chiefly from a habit which prevailed 
{with some persons, and more particularly 
jamongst ecclesiastics, of having their brasscs 
prepared during their lifetime, and under their 
own directions. In these cases, even the in- 
‘scriptions were written and engraved, blauks 
| being left for the date of the actual de- 
cease. These blanks generally remain; but 
‘too often none were found who cared to 
‘fill them up. In other instances, a brass 
jmay have a laid down to commemo- 
rate a person then long deceased ; or an early 
brass may have been appropriated afresh at 4 
| Subsequent period, and, with a fresh inscription, 
laid down as the portraiture and memorial ot 
some person of a more modern age. (And here, 


OO 








* See p. 543, an’e 


If with the ready and zealous assistance of 
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in a parenthesis, I would observe that not the | that those chivalrous accessories, spurs, were]The camail* was then universal. To this 
least remarkable circumstance brought to light | drafted into the department of female costume). | martial appendage the gorget of steel succeeded, 
by the study of the monumental memorials of |The helmet, with its crest and mantling, were | ander Henry V. and thus the armour became of 
the Middle Ages, is the readiness with which | parodied in the ladies’ head-gear, while their| unmixed plate. 
the very men who were most anxious to provide Sine was frequently so dressed as to correspond| Every p'ate that in process of time was added 
monuments for themselves, treated the monu-| with the fall of the camail from the knightly|in hopes of strengthening the defensive equip- 
ments of others with disrespect, and even re-! bascinet; and the jupon, which covered the mail| ment against the shock of the charge im the lists 
moved or appropriated them to their own pur- | hauberk and the steel breastplate, had its coun- ‘or on the field, and every fresh device for giving 
poses.) These, and such like exceptions, may | terpart in the cote-hardi, the graceful and long-| increased freedom to the sword-arm of the 
easily be detected, so clear and conclusive is the | retained prototype of the whole species of | knight without detracting from its security, are 
rule itseli—the rule of extemporary accuracy | jackets, now so much (and I venture to con-|found to have been carefully rendered on the 
and fidelity. On the death of either a husband | sider so deservedly) in favour with the ladies in | brasses of the fifteenth century. The decadence 
or wife, the survivor, in placing a brass to the | our own times. Whether the present fashion, of armour also is fully ihustrated in brasses, 
er of the ara Syroe asenliy tal the figures which gives so singular a position to the bonnets a themselves give evident proofs of art 
of both represented, and the inscription written | of our countrywomen, derived from the} rapidly declining. 
in the plural number,—blanks ‘eine left for the | butterfly ey im favour during the wars The full value of the representations of 
date of the survivor’s decease. In these brasses,| of the roses, I will not presume to offer an armour given in brasses cannot, perhaps, be 
if two dates appear, the brass itself is almost | opinion : certainly a strong argument in favour fully appreciated, without instituting a com- 
always of the same period as the earlier date. lof such an hypothesis is derivable from the parison between these engraven figures and the 
[ say ‘‘ almost always,” because in rare instances | decided tendency which these bonnets exhibit | actual relics of suits of armour preserved in the 
the brass to both husband and wife, with figures | to fly away from the fair heads which one might Tower and other armories. A comparison be- 
of both, was laid down at the decease of the | imagine they were intended to cover. In addi-}tween the designs of brasses and those of 
survivor. tien to the array of brasses of ladies, and) sculptured effigies, seals, illuminations, and 

There is one brass, and it is im every respect | of merchamts of various callings, with that prince | stained glass, will also tend greatly to enhance 
one of the finest in existence, whieh appears to | of wool-merchants,—‘fos mercatorum lanarum | our opinion of the value of these engravings. 
be the solitary exception commonly considered | tofius Anglie,” William Grevel (Greville), the| As a matter of course, all these figures 
necessary for establishing a general rule. In| rebuilder of the church at Chipping Campden,|cf which I have been speaking, supply us 
this case I refer to the rule already set forth, |at their head, there are brasses of judges,| with illustrations for our national history— 
that the costume of the period im which the} from which we learn that, in the fifteenth, illustrations of the people, drawn in their own 
brass was executed was represented on the en-| century, the civilian’s sword was worn with times. No less ednisably do they illustrate our 
graven effigies. This is the memoria) of Sir| the judicial coif and ermine: there also are | greatest national writers in other departments 
Robert de Swynborne and his son, Sir Thomas | brasses of serjeants learned in the law, with coif | of literature. How very valuable, in this re- 
de Swynborne, at Little Horkesley, Essex. The | and bands; of notaries also, with ink-horn and| spect, are the brasses of Alianora de Bohun, 
father and son severally died in ap. 1391 and| penmer; and of crown-keepers and yeomen of | Duchess of Gloucester, of Lord Berkeley, and 
1412; and the brass, executed in 1412, represents | the guard to the sovereign; yeomen, and) Sir Wm. Bagot,—all characters in our great 





the two knights, each in the armour of his own | others. 'dramatist’s Richard the Second ; also the brass 
time; and as an important ¢ in armour| The armour represented im brasses commences | of the standard-bearer to that unfortunate 
was introduced in the interval n these | with the mail suit worn in tie time of the first | prince, Sir S. de Felbrigg, K.G. who appears 


two dates, the two effigies exhibit some points | Edward, and furnishes examples of almost every | witn Royal banner by his side, and who married 
in marked contrast. Each of these effigies is | change and modification in the panoply worn by | a maid of honour to Anne of Bohemia, the queen. 
surmounted by a triple canopy of the utmost | the chivalry of England. The earliest military} Then, there is Lord Camoys, also a K.G. who 
grace and beauty ; an the entire work, which | brasses are at Stoke d’Aubernon, Trumpington, | led the left wing at Agincourt ; and Sir Anthony 
rests on an altar-tomb, is in a rare condition ef | Acton, Chartham, Buslingthorpe, and Croft, | Grey (brother of Lord Grey, of Groby, the first 
preservation. the last two in Lincolnshire. I know no brass| husband of Elizabeth Woodville, afterwards 
The brasses of ecclesiastics which yet exist, | in which the principal effigy is accompanied by | queen of Edward IV.), who, with his brother, 
give us examples of every variety in the habit the knightly lance, except in that to Sir| fell at the battle of Bernard’s Heath, near St. 
of the hierarchy, down to the year 1554, 2nd of |J. d’Aubernoun. The weapon is still in use} Alban’s, February 17, 1480; and still later, at 
Mary, and on to 1611, 7th of Charles I. the two | amongst English warriors, and, as of yore,| Hever, is the brass to Sir T. Bullen, the father 
latest, being severally brasses to Bishop Good-| decorated with a fluttering penon: perchance,|to the ill-fated mother of Queen Elizabeth ; 
rich, at Ely, and to Arehbishop Harsenett, at | during this very day, its deadly efficiency may | while at Blickling, another Anne Bullen, aunt 
Chigwell, in Essex. In these brasses we have | have ‘een demonstrated by our gallant 17th! to the Queen, is represented ina brass. It would 
effigies of archbishops, bishops, and abbots.|in the Crimea.* The brasses to Sir R. de) be easy very pn er to extend this series ; 
Priors and abbesses are also represented on| Trumpington and Sir R. Septvans, are still but I must be content to re only one other 
brasses, though at a late period only; and in| unfinished.+ Those at Croft and Buslingthorpe example of poetic interest—the brass to Thomas, 
addition to these, commencing early in the | are half figures. The brass to Sir R. Bures is| son of Geofiry Chaucer, the poet, at Ewelme. 
second half of the fourteenth century, there is a| singularly fine; and its preservation is abso-| I may here mention, that the most numerous 
long series of priests in eucharistic, proces- | lutely wonderful. { | series of brasses yet known to remain in any one 
sional, and academic habit. The modifications| From the unmixed mail, we are carried on to| church is at Cobham, in Kent: these are also 
of form and adjustment introduced into some | the first decided addition of defences of plate, | specimens of rare imterest. By some oversight, 
of the clerical vestments, are well shown in| or perhaps of prepared leather (cwir-doui//i):| it would seem, the spoiler neglected to lay his 
these brasses: the varieties of ornamentation | during the succeeding period—the earlier years | hand upon this noble collection. I much regret 
also which they show in the chesubles and | of Edw. III.—we have but few examples:§ one to add, that neither their unique character nor 
copes, as well as in the episcopal vestments, | of these, however, though much worn andthe power of association has secured for the 
are both numerous and of great beauty, and | mutilated, is a splendid work of art, and in the! Cobham brasses any careful regard from the 
also in many instances indicative of the tone of | matter of armour and arms, a little arsenal in| present lords of the place. 
feeling prevalent at the time. ‘itself: this is the brass to Sir H. Hastings, at} In the earliest tnscriptions in brasses, each 
The brasses of /adies and civiliaus, which | Elsyng, which is also equally valuable from its| letter was cut out of the metal, and fixed in a 
commence at about the same period with those | architectural and heraldic accessories. Here is| hollow sunk in the slab for its reception; but 
of ecclesiastics, exhibit abundant varieties in one of the earliest known examples of a quar- | as early as the brass at Trumpington, inserip- 
costume. These are all, without doubt, truth-| tered coat of arms—the royal arms on the | tions were cut on fillets of metal. These fillets 
ful examples of the dresses and ornaments | jupon of Edw. III. himself, who appears in a with the inscription formed a border to the en- 
actually worn. From other sources (Illumi-|compartment of the canopy; and the sub-| graven composition: at the angles the emblems 
nated MSS. &e.) we learn, that during the canopies of these —— of the principal | of the Evangelists were commonly placed as if 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the dresses canopy afford admirable hints for designs for! to denote that the person commemorated had 
of both sexes were not only continually chang- | stained glass. Examples increase as the reign lived and died within the pale of the church. 
ing fashion, but that they were various and fan- of Edw. III. advances, and they abound during | Subsequently, plates with inscriptions were 
tastic in the extreme. On the brasses, the ex- | those of his unfortunate grandson, Henry 1V.| placed at the feet of the effigies, either in addi- 
travagancies of fashion appear, with the very |——————__—______ | tion to the border-legend, or in its stead. When 
best taste, “chastened, and the more outrageous | _,* Writing upon the bra's of Sir John d'Aubernoun, Mv. Waller | hrasses were placed on altar-tombs, the fillets of 


=. P ° observes, that, “ considered as a work of art, it will be found that P ° » 
forms are curtailed and simplified.” A marked the figure is ill-proportioned, but the arrangement of the drapery the border-legend were sunk m the midst of the 


similarity between the general effect of the cos- judiciously contrived ; whilst, as @ production of the burin. this | group of mouldings worked about the edges ot 
tume of the two se t. servable: the brass is not excelled by subsequent example: each link of the mail he slat d there set chamfer-wise with excel- 
- r € two 2 Sexes 15 0 ISELV able A 1€ | is distinctly represented, and the mere work of graving up so large the sia >, an 1ere set Chamler-wise, aCCs 
knightly coif of mail was emulated in the wimple & surface must have cost many weeks of patientlabour.” Mail in | lent effect. 
Par * -xpressed b ings; d half-moo sions, with a) * : 
of the high-born dame : both ey 1 and lady wore | Sasa ts corewe’ by vines and halfmoon incisions, with and) he varieties of character, and of language 
Cc 


the flowing mantle: the ladies without bands. 





| 


elighted to have | + ve Trumpington was a Crusader, having assumed the Cross in | also, used im these inscriptions, and the various 


their dresses covered with heraldic adornments ; | 1279, 84 followed Prince Edward to the Holy Land. De Septvans | sentiments and forms of expression contained in 
¢ ] st et as h ld h ! “ was one of the warriors at the Siege of Caerlaverock tn 1294: his eye ae: sible f E I 
and strange to our eyes they would have looked | granuta:her was present with Rich. {. at Acre. them, it is impossible for me now to notice. 


thus emblazoned, as in the instance of Lady Tip-| ¢ if a brass might, under any civcnmstances, be removed, this must be content to observe that these inscrip- 


toft, whose brass at Enfield shows her in a mantle | (to Sit De Bares) ought to be Lion to the National Museum, and tions not unfrequently record the person repre- 


gy three great lions passant on one half of | « ¢ isos. sir J. de Creke and lady, Westley. sented and commemorated in the brass, to have 





it, and on the other half another lion rampant, | — 13:7. Sir J. a’Aubernoun IL. 
at least as large as his three neighbours. The Cc. 1340 Sir J. de Northwode, Minster. * The camail appears to have been frequently fastened down by 
1347. Sir H. Hastings, Elsynz. points, or sometimes by ouches, or enriched brooches: of the 


tunic: the voip 1: belt, both in form and ad. | ©. 1360. Sir Wm de Aldeburgh. 
justment, was c 


| 

. 2. . . t | 
merchant and his lady wore the same flowing | 1347. sir J. de Wantyng, Wimbish. | former, in sculptured effi, ies, an example is preserved at Newton 

| 


, n. Solney, Derbyshire; and of the latter, fine specimens remain at 
1354 and c. 1365. Cobham Knights. | Ashborne, Derbyshire; Pennynydd, Anglesea; and in the Tudor 
1368, Sir T. Cheyne, Drayton Beauchamp, ac. ac. &c. 1 ae. 20 neck on 


j 
} 
| 
' 


osely liitated (I am not aware 
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FARM SCHOOLS. 
THE CHILDREN OF LONDON STREETS. 

Srr,—I have read your pamphlet, ‘“ London 
Shadows, a Glance at the Homes of the 
Thousands,” wherein you describe with so much 
good feeling and truth, the dreadful scenes 
which may be found by any who will take the 
trouble to see for themselves. 

No doubt it is a fact that thousands of chil- 
dren in London and other places are in the 
greatest misery and destitution, with the pro- 
spect that a large proportion of them will, if un- 
aided, be tempted to dishonesty and crime from 


their positive inability to find for themselves the 
means “ to learn and labour truly” to get their 


“ own living’ by honest industry. At present 
there are two great evils; the one alluded to 
above, the other a decided and increasing scarcity 
of agricultural labourers and working mechanics, 
which may, if unchecked, greatly affect the value 
of property. ‘The important problem is, how we 
can best make one of these evils a means of 
counteracting the other, and so provide a remedy 
for both. 

All classes are likely to ask, “ What can we 
do” to abate the evils alluded to? And most 
of them have both the power and the will to do 
something. I shall take the liberty of giving 
them a few hints. Other editors and their 
correspondents may, and no doubt they will, 
assist you by giving publicity to any suggestion 
that seeins likely to be valuable. As this is no 
mere party question, we may hope for a full and 
fair discussion of whatever seems feasible. As 
a very imperfect plan is better than none, if it 


good one that mizht not otherwise have been 
theught of, the following is offered for con- 
sideration,—To appoint honorary local trustees 
to visit and superintend small farms taken for 
orphan, and destitute, but honest children, to 
cultivate in fine and suitable weather. 

The children could not only cultivate their 
own garden farm, but do work for others, by con- 


leads to a full discussion, and the adoption of a| 
; 


should be local management for each school, but 
the great central societies would be glad to be- 
come useful correspondents. 

To do all this some funds are necessary ; and 
where are they? it may be asked. My answer 
is, that although this is not to be considered a 
mere charitable institution, it probably would be, 
in many cases, judicious to /end any old charity 
funds now unemployed, or that are available ; 
and that many new funds might be made avail- 
able, as probably there would be, by such means, 
as large a proportion of real good done for the 
money so lent and expended, as by any other 
that has hitherto been tried. Perhaps part of 


the income of ‘ Smith’s Charity,” and several | 


others, would be available ; and it may be a ques- 
tion whether that part of the funds of the 
“ Patriotic” Society which will be devoted to 
the orphans would not be most serviceable in 
some such form as this. If it was clear that an 
orphan child eould have a fair chance of earning 
its own living at a small risk of 62. many friends 
would be willing to advance that, who at present 
merely consider such cases hopeless. 
To render such institutions popular, it would 


_be essential to take care that those who had in 


od and strict justice the first claim for 
at 


and by this rule the orphans of the neighbour- 
hood would be entitled to a preference, except 
in very peculiar cases. 

I have thrown out these suggestions, not with 
the idea that they are the best that can be 
adopted, but that others may improve on them. 

If each farmers’ club appointed a committee 


_to report on this subject, they would be able to 
inform us what work could be found for the | 


children, and what they would be likely to cost, 

in any particular locality, beyond what their 

income would be from their farm and labour. 
The society for promoting the amendment of 


'the law might have a committee to inform us 
|what alterations, if amy, are necessary to be 


tract, as a means of increasing their income. | made in the law before any such system can be 


Agricultural tools are generally much heavier 
than is necessary; but all useless weight is 
mere waste of strength, as it dimimishes the 


tools of the lightest and best materials, children 
might be made much more useful. The Royal 


Agricultural Society have already awarded a/! 


medal for improved forks and spades, and will 


‘fully carried out, and what charitable funds are, 
or might be made, available for lending for such 
| objects. 

capability of doing useful work. By making} 


The Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Working Classes would be able to give much 
useful information; and the officers of that and 
similar institutions might assist in collecting and 
circulating information likely to promote the 


be glad to promote the improvement of all | objects in view. 


agricultural tools and implements. When the 
weather was not suitable for “ out-door work,” 
the children could not only learn to read, write, 


and keep accounts (especially such accounts as | 


would bear on their own farm and their present 
and prospective employment), but they could 
learn to a **indoor-work.”’ 
Tf all detai's were carried out in the best 
ossible manner for making their labour pro- 
utire, it is probable that, under favourable 
circumstances, such as where labour is dear and 
land cheap, children seven years of age might 
be kept and partly educated from that time for 
fhree years without costing 6/.more than they had 
-arned ; and such sum, if advanced to them as a 
friendly loan, which they were to repay as soon as 
they could, would in many cases be returned ; as 
all would be taught that whether it was returned 


| Mr. Wolrych Whitmore and others have tried 


plans to a certain extent with a similar object : 
| probably they will all be happy to supply any 
advice their experience may suggest. 

It would be of great importance to have suit- 

able masters to superintend the children. To 
| save expense, they should generally be selected 
from those who have some income from other 
sources, which, added to this employment, would 
render them independent, whilst they would 
have the satisfaction of being useful members of 
the community. 

In some cases, the wounded “ sappers and 
miners,” if possessing, the requisite experience 
and knowledge of agriculture, and other matters, 
would be peculiarly suitable, from their profes- 
sional knowledge, and from their habits of regu- 
larity, discipline, and order. 


} 


mission, should an all cases be the first to | 
share the advantages to be derived from them; | 


or not would constitute a part of their character,| It is proverbial that a fresh job is almost as | 
and “sie whether they had deserved the | good as a rest, and this is particularly true with | 
friendly assistance of others. It would not be | children; so they should not in any case be too | 
prudent to dismiss the children (except for bad long engaged at’ the same work, but their work | 
conduct) before they were likely to obtain other | should be judiciously blended with amusement, | 
employment; but after ten years of age they | and their amusement should be instructive ; and | 
might be so useful on their garden farm as to/all should be consistent with giving health, 
earn all they cost. \strength, activity of body and mind, so as to| 
The conduct and qualities of each child should give instruction in all things likely to be useful, | 
be registered in a book, so that visitors who | amusing, and creditable to the children. 
had the means of promoting the welfare of the 
deserving might, on inspecting the register of | ments of the boys in the Duke of York’s mili- | 
each school, be able to see at once what the! tary school in London micht be rofitably | 
character of each child was stated to be. The | attained as amusement for children in industrial | 
walls of the school-room might be usefully! country schools. | 
covered with lists of children who wanted em- If in lieu of the present child’s-play “ at sol-| 
ployment, and employers who had work for | diers,” they were taught to fence, and march in | 
young persons. By judicious and systematic | military order to their work and to church, if | 
training the children might become the best|on two or three nights a week they learned | 
workmen of this count ry, and the best class of | military and sacred music, and practised the | 
a age ae : hee Bey ~o by a good | latter, especially on Sundays, they would not be 
sy: cistrs ev tie’ ave on : me 
in every part of her Misjesty’s Gitslaions “There land bel = - a wr fn a 
: j i : } ot only keep them out of mis- 





Probably nearly all the interesting accomplish- | 





chief, but be attractive of the attention of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, who, in return. 
might be invited to suggest any new means of 
usefully and profitably employing the time of 
such children. 

If with the ready and zealous assistance of 
the press—the co-operation of all such societies 
as are alluded to above—any one large land- 
owner will take up the question in earnest, and 
get two or three of his most intelligent tenants 
to assist him, all apparent difficulties will soon 
| Vanish ; but as it is important to prevent mis- 
takes in the first experiments, every step should 
| be well considered before it is taken. 

By mutual co-operation, such as is here sug. 
gested, surely it is possible for a “ practical 
_ people,” such as we are said to be, to arrange 

some general plan, by which the whole body of 
children now exposed to useless wretchedness. 
may have a fair chance of earning their own 
living, and by that means not only supply the 

° ¢ . v . 

present deficiency of good labourers, but also 
greatly contribute to the power and wealth of 
their country. 3ARUGH ALMACK. 





| 





ON SEPULCHRAL BRASSES, AND 
THEIR ART-MANUFACTURE,* 

A mere sketch of the treasures stored up 
in sepulchral brasses, for the herald, the gencalo- 
gist, the paleographer, and the student of cos- 
tume, would alone far exceed my limits. | 
prefer, rather than attempt what I know it 
, would be impossible to accomplish in a lectur: 
|on brasses, in general terms to endeavour to 
impress upon you the diversified interest and 
vie of these memorials. 

The earlier examples you will find the best, as 
works of art: the plates are of harder metal, 
thicker, and in all respects better prepared : 
the designs are distmguished by a simplicity, 
breadth, and boldness which gradually disap- 
peared: the art-workmanship is firmer than in 
the later brasses, — more expressive — more 
artistic. The true power and en of 
outline were thorou fity understooc 


g by the 
earlier brass-engravers: they have left im- 
‘pressions of artists’ fowches, which after 
wards, from other hands, degenerated into 
scratches, Certain conventionalities of treat- 
ment are at all periods observable. The same 
may be said with reference to the brasses whic| 

revailed in particular districts. Such local 
influences admit of easy explanation, and these 
conventionalities are evidently no more thau 
expressions of the fashion of the times. In al! 
cases, however, fidelity of representation was 
rigidly observed. ‘To personal portraiture, is 
we now understand the term, the artists who 
prepared designs for the medigval brass-engra- 
| vers paid but little regard. They seem, indeed, 
to have considered it unnecessary to umpart to 
the countenances of their figures more than the 
distinctive characteristics of sex, and of youth 
‘or age, as the case might be. The figures 
‘themselves varied in size, from the full propor- 
‘tion of life to not more than 15 or 18 inches ; 
‘but the costume and armour of the time in 
'which the brass was engraved, were always the 
‘costume and armour indicated on the brass. 
| And since, as a general rule, the brasses were 
engraved and laid down immediately after the 
decease of the person represented, the date o! 
the brass and of the commemorative inscription 
may usually be regarded as identical. Excep- 
tions to this ruale—and those not few in number 


|—will be observed by the student of brasses. 


These arise chiefly from a habit which prevailed 
with some persons, and more particularly 


jamongst ecclesiastics, of having their brasses 


prepared during their lifetime, and under thei 
own directions. In these cases, even the in- 
scriptions were written and engraved, blanks 
being left for the date of the actual de- 
cease. These blanks generally remain; but 
too often none were found who cared to 
fill them up. In other instances, a brass 
may have ot laid down to commemo- 
rate a person then long deceased; or an early 
brass may have been appropriated afresh at 4 
subsequent period, and, with a fresh inscription, 
laid down as the portraiture and memorial ot 
some person of a more modern age. (And here, 


——— 





* See p. 513, an'e. 
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a ‘ : ; . ee , = , a 
in a parenthesis, I would observe that not the|that those chivalrous accessories, spurs, were|The camail* was then universal. To this 
least remarkable circumstance brought to light | drafted into the department of female costume). | martial appendage the gorget of steel succeeded, 


by the study of the monumental memorials of 

the Middle Ages, is the readiness with which 

the very men who were most anxious to provide 

monuments for themselves, treated the monu- | 
ments of others with disrespect, and even re-| 
moved or appropriated them to their own pur- 
poses.) These, and such like exceptions, may | 
easily be detected, so clear and conclusive is the | 
rule itself—the rule of extemporary accuracy | 
and fidelity. On the death of either a husband | 
or wife, the survivor, in ps Be brass to the | 
memory of the lost one, usually had the figures | 
of both represented, and the inscription written | 
in the plural number,—blanks being left for the | 
date of the survivor’s decease. In these brasses, | 
if two dates appear, the brass itself is almost | 
always of the same period as the earlier date. | 
I say ‘“ almost always,” because in rare imstances 

the brass to both husband and wife, with = he ; 
of both, was laid down at the decease of the | 
survivor. 

There is one brass, and it is im every respect 
one of the finest in existence, whieh appears to | 
be the solitary exception commonly considered | 
necessary for establishing a general rule. In| 
this case I refer to the rule already set forth, | 
that the costume of the period in which the 
brass was executed was represented on the en- 
graven effigies. This is the memoria) of Sir 
Robert de Swynborne and his soa, Sir Thomas 
de Swynborne, at Little Horkesley, Essex. The 
father and son severally died in ap. 1391 and/ 
1412; and the brass, executed in 1412, represents 
the two knights, each in the armour of his own 
time; and as an important change im armour 
was introduced in the interval n these | 
two dates, the two effigies exhibit seme points | 
in marked contrast. Each of these effigies is | 
surmounted by a triple canopy of the utmost | 
grace and beauty; and the entire work, which 
rests on an altar-tomb, is in a rare condition of 
preservation. 

The brasses of ecclesiastics which yet exist, 
give us examples of every variety in the habit 
of the hierarchy, down to the year 1554, 2nd of 
Mary, and on to 1611, 7th of Charles I. the two 
latest, being severally brasses to Bishop Good- 
rich, at Ely, and to Arehbishop Harsenett, at 
Chigwell, in Essex. In these brasses we have | 





The helmet, with its crest and mantling, were | ander Henry V. and thus the armour became of 


— in the ladies’ head-gear, while their) unmixed plate. 
air was frequently so dressed as to correspond| Every p'ate that in process of time was added 
with the fall of the camail from the knightly|in hopes of strengthening the defensive equip- 
bascinet ; and the jupon, which covered the mail | ment against the shock of the charge in the lists 
hauberk and the steel breastplate, had its coun-| or on the field, and every fresh device for giving 
terpart in the cote-hardi, the graceful and long-| increased freedom to the sword-arm of the 
retained prototype of the whole species of| knight without detracting from its security, are 
jackets, oe pee (and I vee to con-|found to have been ecretally rendered --- the 
sider so deservedly) in favour with the ladies in| brasses of the fifteenth eentury. The decadence 
our own times. Whether the present fashion,|of armour also is fully illustrated in brasses, 
— gives so singular a ge — — a give evident proofs of art 
of our countrywomen, be derived from the} rapidly declining. 
butterfly eaten, im favour during the wars; ‘The full value of the representations of 
of the roses, I will not presume to offer an|armour given in brasses cannot, perhaps, be 
opinion : certainly a strong argument in favour fully appreciated, without instituting a com- 
of such an hypothesis is derivable from the parison between these engraven figures and the 
decided tendency which these bonnets exhibit | actual relics of suits of armour preserved in the 
to fly away from the fair heads which one might ;Tower and other armories. A comparison be- 
imagine they were intended to cover. In addi-| tween the designs of brasses and those of 
tion to the array of brasses of ladies, and | sculptured effigies, seals, illuminations, and 
of merchants of various callings, with that prince | stained glass, will also tend greatly to enhance 
of wool-merchants,—‘ fos a lanarum | our opinion of the Hope of — aie 
totius Anglie,’’ William Grevel (Greville), the} As a matter of course, all these figures 
rebuilder of the church at Chipping Campden,|of which I have been speaking, supply us 
at their head, there are brasses of judges,| with illustrations for our national history— 
from which we learn that, in the fifteenth; illustrations of the people, drawn in their own 
century, the civilian’s sword was worn with| times. No less admirably do they illustrate our 
the judicial coif and ermine: there also are | greatest national writers in other departments 
brasses of serjeants learned in the law, with coif| of literature. How very valuable, in this re- 
and bands; of notaries also, with ink-horn and| spect, are the brasses of Alianora de Bohun, 
penner; and of crown-keepers and yeomen of | Duchess of Gloucester, of Lord Berkeley, and 
the guard to the sovereign; yeomen, and| Sir Wm. Bagot,—all characters in our 0 
others. | dramatist’s Richard the Second ; also the brass 
The armour represented im brasses commences | of the standard-bearer to that unfortunate 
with the mail suit worn in tre time of the first) prince, Sir S. de Felbrigg, K.G. who appears 
Edward, and furnishes examples of almost every | witn Royal banner by his side, and who married 
change and modification in the panoply worn by | a maid of honour to Anne of Bohemia, the queen. 
the chivalry of England. The earliest military |'Then, there is Lord Camoys, also a K.G. who 
brasses are at Stoke d’Aubernon, Trumpington, | led the left wing at Agincourt ; and Sir Anthony 
Acton, Chartham, Buslingthorpe, and Croft, Mees Sr ype gt Ree Grey, : a 8 
the last two in Lincolnshire. I know no brass} husband of Elizabeth oodville, afterwards 
in which the principal effigy is accompanied by | queen of Edward IV.), who, with his brother, 
the knightly lance, except in that to Sir| fell at the battle of Bernard’s Heath, near St. 
J. d’Aubernoun. The weapon is still in use| Alban’s, February 17, 1480; and still later, at 
——, English Pa and, as = yore, | — ao _ . Sir fT Queen” Eli rn 
decorated with a fluttering penon: perchance,|to the ill-fated mother of Queen Elizabeth ; 
during this very day, its deadly elhineney may | while at Blickling, another Anne Bullen, aunt 
have been demonstrated by our gallant 17th! to the Queen, is ——— ina brass. It would 


effigies of archbishops, bishops, and abbots.|in the Crimea.* The brasses to Sir R. de) be easy very consi erably to extend this series ; 


Priors and abbesses are also represented on | Trumpington and Sir R. Septvans, are still 
brasses, though at a late period only; and in| unfinished.t Those at Croft and Buslingthorpe 
addition to these, commencing early in the | are half figures. The brass to Sir K. Bures is 





second half of the fourteenth century, there is a| singularly fine; and its preservation is abso-| 


long series of priests in eucharistic, proces- | lutely wonderful. 
sional, and academic habit. The modifications; From the unmixed mail, we are carried on to 
of form and adjustment introduced into some | the first decided addition of defences of plate, 
of the clerical vestments, are well shown in| or perhaps of prepared leather (cuir-dowilli) : 
these brasses: the varieties of ornamentation | during the succeeding period—the earlier years 
also which they show in the chesubles and | of Edw. III.—we have but few examples: one 
copes, as well as in the episcopal vestments, | of these, however, though much worn and 
are both numerous and of great beauty, and | mutilated, is a splendid work of art, and in the 
also in many instances indicative of the tone of | matter of armour and arms, a little arsenal in 
feeling prevalent at the time. 
The brasses of /adies and civilians, which! Elsyng, which is also equally valuable from its 
commence at about the same period with those architectural and heraldic accessories. Here is 
of ecclesiastics, exhibit abundant varieties in| one of the earliest known examples of a quar- 
costume. These are all, without doubt, truth-| tered coat of arms—the royal arms on the 
ful examples of the dresses and ornaments jupon of Edw. III. himself, who appears in a 


actually worn. From other sources (Illumi-| compartment of the canopy; and the sub-| 


nated MSS. &e.) we learn, that during the canopies of these mouetnen of the principal 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the dresses canopy afford admirable hints for designs for 
of both sexes were not only continually chang- | stained glass. Examples increase as the reign 
ing fashion, but that they were various and fan- | of Edw. III. advances, and they abound during 
tastic in the extreme. On the brasses, the ex-| those of his unfortunate grandson, Henry 1V. 
travagancies of fashion appear, with the very | —H_H—________—— ——— 
best taste, “chastened, and the more outrageous |_,* Writing upon the bra:s of Fir John d’Aubernoun, Mr. Waller 
f gees tailed x d : lif A 1 ” . k d observes, that, * considered as a work of art, it will be found that 
orms are cur an simp med, A marke the ficure is ill-proportioned, but the arrangement of the drapery 
similarity between the general effect of the cos- | judiciously contrived ; whilst, as @ production of the buriu. this 
tume tl t e = a ral ] d t} brass is not excelled by subsequent example: each link of the mail 

: 0 he wo sexes 18 0 ISCTV able : N€ | is distinctly represented, and the mere work of graving up so large 
knightly coif of mail was emulated in the wimple a surface must have cost many weeks of patientlabour.” Mel in 


brasses is expressed by rings; and half-moon incisions, with and 
| 


of the high-born dame : both ay 1 and lady wore Jithout bands. 
the flowing mantle: the ladies elighted to have | + De Trumpington was a Crusader, having assumed the Cross in 
their dresses covered with heraldic adornments . | 1270, and followed Prince Edward to the Holy Land. De Septvans 
; J t ww 9 | was one of the warriors at the Siege of Caerlaverock in 1294: his 
and strange to our eyes they would have looked | gran:itw her was present with Rich. I. at Acre. 
thus emblazoned, as inthe instance of Lady Tip-| 11 a brass might. under any circumstances, be removed, this 
toft whose brass at Enfield shows her in a mant | (to Sir De Bures) ought to be taken to the National Museum, and 
ha o thr of 3 neat it 1 If f a fac-simile laid down in its place. 
Hav ~— ee great 40NS passant on one hall o |  § 1985. Sir J. de Creke and lady, Westley. 
it, and on the other half another lion rampant, | — 1327. Sir J. d’Aubernoun IT. 

t least : oe hi i "he | 
a o as large as his three neighbours. The) © }3% Sit: Rate etageohaa 
merchant and his lady wore the same flowing | 1347. sir J. de Wantyng, Wimbish. 


tunic: the knightly : > |G. 1360. Sir Wm de Aldeburgh. 
y belt, both in form and ad- | ‘gaan aah acaeeet Ween ieieaiee 


° 4 , i 
justment, was c osely lunitated (I am not aware | 1368, Sir T. Cheyne, Drayton Beauchamp, ac. ac. ac. 


€. 1340. Sir J. de Northwode, Minster. 


litself: this is the brass to Sir H. Hastings, at | 


but I must be content to specify only one other 
example of poetic interest—the a to Thomas, 
ison of Geofiry Chaucer, the poet, at Ewelme. 

I may here mention, that the most numerous 
series of brasses yet known to remain in any one 
church is at Cobham, in Kent: these are also 
specimens of rare interest. By some oversight, 
it would seem, the spoiler neglected to lay his 
‘hand upon this noble collection. I much regret 
to add, that neither their unique character nor 
the power of association has secured for the 
Cobham brasses any careful regard from the 
| present lords of the place. 

In the earliest ixscriptions in brasses, each 
‘letter was cut out of the metal, and fixed in a 
| hollow sunk in the slab for its reception; but 
as early as the brass at Trumpington, inscrip- 
tions were cut on fillets of metal. These fillets 
with the inscription formed a border to the en- 
graven composition : at the angles the emblems 
of the Evangelists were commonly placed as if 
to denote that the person commemorated had 
lived and died within the pale of the church. 
Subsequently, plates with inscriptions were 
placed at the feet of the effigies, either in addi- 
‘tion to the border-legend, or in its stead. When 
| brasses were placed on altar-tombs, the fillets of 
‘the border-legend were sunk in the midst of the 
‘group of mouldings worked about the edges of 
| the Sab, and there set chamfer-wise, with excel- 
‘lent effect. 

| The varieties of character, and of language 
| also, used in these inscriptions, and the various 
sentiments and forms of expression contained in 
them, it is impossible for me now to notice. I 
must be content to observe that these inscrip- 
tions not unfrequently record the person repre- 
sented and commemorated in the brass, to have 





* The camail appears to have been frequently fastened down by 

points, or sometimes ny ouches, or enriched brooches: of the 

| former, in sculptured effi. ies, an example is preserved at Newton 

| Solney, Derbyshire ; and of the latter, fine specimens remain at 

| Ashborne, Derbyshire; Pennynydd, Anglesea; and in the Tudor 
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either founded or restored the church, or that 
part of the church, in which his monument was 
placed ; hence exact dates for certaim architec- 
tural structures are obtained, the importance of 
which you can readily appreciate. It was an 
occasional usage to scatter small scrolls of brass, 
engraven with precatory ejaculations, or with 
various devices, over the surface of the slab. 

As with inscriptions, so also in the matter of 
heraldry. Time will not permit me to say more 
than that in brasses, it is interesting and valua- 
ble in the highest degree. 

Before I bring these but too discursive re- 
marks to a close, there are a few general 
observations upon monumental effigies and their 
canopies, Which I shall submit to you.* 


C. B. 





LONDON HOUSES. 
MESSRS. CAPEL AND CO.’S OFFICES, THROG- 
MORTON- STREET. 

Tue great value of land and position in the 
city of London, and the general tendency to 
improvement which exists, have led to the fact, 
that wherever houses are rebuilt or sites are 
obtained by the opening of new streets, solid | 
costly buildings are now erected. In illustration 
of this, we give a view of a house recently com- 
pleted for Messrs. Capel, Norbury, Trotter, and | 
Co. in Throgmorton-street, close to the Bank, | 
and which is wholly occupied as offices by them- | 
selves and others. It was built by Messrs. | 
W. Cubitt and Co. from the designs of Mr. 
J. J. Cole, architect. The land, with the | 
houses then upon it, cost 10,500/.; the con- 
tract for the new building was 11,9002. and the | 
total cost, when all is finished, will probably be 
little less than 25,000/. All the fronts are of | 
Portland stone, and it is as good a piece of ma- ! 
sonry as we have seen for some time: indeed, | 
throughout, the work appears exceedingly well | 
executed. The mouldings are well drawn, the de- | 
tails agreeable. Flues are provided in most of the | 
rooms for ventilation. A passage-way through 
the ground-floor leads to * eure: sie thy where | 
the rear elevations of the house, being irregular, | 
have some nice effects of light and shade. The 
windows are cleverly treated, and there is a| 
little piece of design apparent in the arrange. 
ment, which we have sketched, to give light to 
two rooms, and form a back entrance. The 
shaft of the central column is of polished 
granite. 





that part of the public who take an interest in 
metropolitan improvements can make itself 
heard, I trust you will excuse my intruding on | 
your columns to endeavour to induce those high | 
in Office to make some commencement for the 
improvement of London, at a time when public 
feeling has so strong a tendency that way. 
It appears to me that these improvements 
might forthwith be commenced, and if properly | 
managed, at a comparatively slight expense. ~ | 
1. Let the Nelson Column Committee be | 
forthwith called upon to complete the column 
by the erection of the four granite lions. The | 
answer will probably be,—no funds. Then let 
the Government take upon itself the erection of 
the lions, and at the same time let it be made a 
standing rule in the office of public works that 
for the future no committee of private persons 
shall be suffered to erect a monument on ground 
over which the Board of Works have anv 
authority, without first entering into a bond to 
complete such monument by a given time. | 
2. Let the statue of Richard, which has been | 
so signal a failure in Palace-yard, be ereeted in | 
the centre of the open space between the 
Atheneum and United Service Clubs, a little to 
the north of the spot facing the entrance of the 
former club. Now, I think it will not require 
a very large increase of the income-tax for both 
these undertakings. | 


3. Let both the present fountains at Trafal- | 


gar-square be removed, and let two others be | 


erected, which should for the most part cover 
the respective reservoirs: no greater pressure 
ol water would be required, as it is a great mis- 








“ ‘Lo be continued, 


The frontage of the house is 53 feet. | 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. | 
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take, I submit, to require water to be thrown 
to any great height in the centre of a city. The 
point is to have water gushing from many 
mouths, which a slight pressure of water would 
effect. By having fountains of more extensive 
size, the present annoyance of dirty reservoirs 
filled with filth to be emptied out two or three 
times a year would be avoided, and we should 
have something more worthy of the name of 
fountains. Why, also, should not the present 
disgraceful mob of boys be swept away ? they are 
removed from every other part of London, and 
why is Trafalgar-square to 8 so disgraceful an 
exception? If it was known that such fountains 
were about being erected, I feel almost persuaded 
that—presuming there was no jobbery—public- 
spirited individuals would be found who would 
be induced to present the public, if not with 
such fountains, at least with the stone for their 
erection. 

1 think, therefore, I am justified in saying, 
that such before-mentioned improvements may 
be effected at a small cost: at all events, it 
would be worth while to see whether the public 
are really in earnest when they poe the 
beauties of Paris, and bitterly bewail their own 
London. 

With regard to the New National Gallery, I 
think that may be left to take care of itself, as 
the Government will be forced to do something 
jin the matter. There are, however, two other 
\improvements, which, although on a much 
ilarger scale, might forthwith have a commence- 





In Shorter’s-cour!, Throgmorton-street. 

















ment made of them, and be extended over 4 
period of five or six years, so that really we 
might turn round with some satisfaction to 
foreign nations, and show how really we were 
in earnest. I allude, firstly, to the destruction 
of the small number of houses on Saat 
the Duke of Sutherland’s and Lord Ellesmere’s 
mansions : by that means the Green Park would 
be thrown open to view from Pall-mall; a fine 
view would be obtained of our two finest mai- 
sions in London; a fine sweepin. road would be 
made round by the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
instead of the present dangerous twist ; and, i! 
I remember rightly, such might be done at the 
expense of the demolition of about eight or 
nine houses. 


Lastly, I would refer to a commencement being 
made of the destruction of the houses on the 
west side of Parliament-street, so that the fine, 
broad road in front of the Treasury might be 
continued to Westminster-hall. am_ well 
aware of the expense of such an undertaking, 
but who would grudge the expense of such @ 
vast improvement? Let it be extended over 4 
series of years, and after all, we shall not have 
incurred a fraction of the expense now going on 
in Paris, about which we Englishmen rave. 
The improvements to which I have alluded are, 
I believe, not matters of opinion, but are gon 
sidered as such by all; and it only requires @ 
chief commissioner of public works, with a very 
small amount of moral courage, to make @ 
beginning. W. A. A. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Spilshby.—Arrangements are in progress to 
transform the space beneath the Town-hall here 
into acorn exchange. “ Notwithstanding that 
a number of new windows,” says the Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle, “are being put In, ‘ regardless 
of expense,’ and in a style corresponding with 
the architecture of the building itself. it is feared 
the new exchange will be fitted for darker deeds 
than the buying and selling of corn.” 

Loughborough.—The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new Town-hal] and Corn Ex- 
change for this town took place on Monday in 
last week. The site is irreguiar in shape, and 
presented difficulties to the architect. The plan 
as now arranged consists of a large room to the 
right of the entrance for the magistrates, with 
clerk’s office and private room in the rear, and 
to the left a room for public library and reading- 
room, with offices for hbrarian and porter. These 
form the ground-floor facing the street. Over 
them are the assembly-room, with refreshment- 
rooms, &c. The assembly-room is 70 feet long 
by 40 feet broad, and 25 feet high, is lighted by 
seven windows towards the street, and by corre- 
sponding windows on the opposite side. The 
windows are arched, and the ceiling is coved. 
The whole presents a front of two stories, faced 
with Ancaster stone, and divided into a centre 
piece, slightly projecting with arcades of three 
arches in both stories, the lower having attached 
columns of the Tuscan and the upper of the 
onic order; the whole surmounted by a clock 
turret of light design, rising to an altitude of 85 
feet from the ground, and wings with arched 
windows corresponding in character with the 
central design. A balcony forms a feature in 
the centre of the front, which is divided in 
height by string courses enriched by panels 
filled with Derbyshire marble, aud surmounted 
by a bold vignolan cornice and balustrade. The 
front is 90 feet long, and from the pavement to 
top of balustrade is 49 feet. The Corn Ex- 
change is a room 80 feet long by 45 feet wide, and 
35 feet high, and is reached by the common 
entrance and by a side entrance for delivery of 
goods. Externally, this part of the building is 
entirely shut out from public view. Internally, 
the sides and ends are enclosed by blank arcades 
solid in appearance, from the piers of which 
spring laminated timber arches, strengthened by 
ornamental ironwork. The whole length of the 
roof is glass. The architect is Mr. William 
Slater, of London; and the estimated cost of 
the work is 4,000/. 

Banbury.—The new Town-hall, of which we 
some time since gave an engraving, is now 
finished, and has been formally opened with 
some ceremonial by the mayor and council, who 
arranged with the inhabitants, and formed a 
party of 250 at a dinner on the 24th ult. and 
one of 600 at a soirée on the 25th, to celebrate 
the opening of the hall. ‘The cost has been: 
for the site, 750/.; for the building, 2,586/. 
The hall, which is situate at the junction of 
Bridge-street North and Bridge-street South, 
has two principal entrances, and a back entrance 
to the second floor; but the public entrance 
is from the Cow-fair. The hall covers an area 
of 560 yards, is built of Bath stone, with arched 
cellars beneath, and is raised upon a bold 
chamfered plinth of Headington stone. The 
tower, which rises to a height of 76 feet, is of 
Portland stone. It is in the Decorated English 
style. Immediately above the principal door- 
way is a stone balcony, surmounted with an 
ornamental canopy. On each side of the tower 
there are two mullioned windows. Over the 
south entrance there are two mullioned and one 
wheel window. The north side has four 
mullioned windows and a wheel window, the | 
back entrance, and the door of the engine-house. | 
The principal entrance leads into a vestibule i4 | 
feet square, from which a broad geometrical or | 
hanging-stairease leads to the hall. Entering | 
by the south door is another vestibule 36 feet 
by 113 feet, by which the rooms on the ground- 
floor are reached. The principal of these are a 
magistrates’ room, 22 feet by 17 feet, lighted 
with two large windows ; the witnesses’ room, 
13 feet by 17 feet, lighted by one window; the 
Board of Health office, the police station, and 
six cells for prisoners. The hall is 60 feet in 
length, 34 feet in breadth, and 29} feet high. 





jabout 4507. 
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Opposite the principal door there is a semi- 
'cireular recess, bench, jury boxes, &c. the divi- 
sion being moveable, so as to give further 
accommodation for concerts and public meetings. 
The hall is lighted by six large windows and 
three smaller ones, and in the evening by a 
number of gas brackets. Oak panelling, 5 feet 
in height, forms the wainscotting to the room, 
and opposite the dais in the tower there is a 


small gallery, with a stone balustrade, capable 


_s 


of seating seventy or eighty. The hall, it is 
estimated, will hold 600. Mr. Burton was the 
architect. 

Oxford.—It is said to be in contemplation to 
erect a hall especially for Dissenters in Oxford 
University, Bei the sanction of the members 
of the Evangelical Alliance, from which body a 
committee has been formed to carry out the 
project. 

Bristol —On Wednesday in last week the 
Bristol Atheneum was inaugurated by a déjeuxer, 
at which Lord John Russell, Earl Ducie, the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, various M.P.’s, 
and other gentlemen assisted. The building is 
situate between Corn-street and Nicholas-street, 
and is approached from each street by a corridor ; 
that from Corn-street-—the principal entrance— 
opening into an entrance-hall or quadrangle, 
roofed with glass. This contains a cast-iron 
bronzed stairease, and is made the means of 
lighting a number of apartments on the ground, 
and the first and second floors. On the right 
on entering, are the secretary’s office and the 
library ; aud on the left the ladies’ reading-room 
and the library of reference. Passing onwards 
through a carved stone screen or arcade, we 
arrive at the lecture-hall, having the reading- 
room on our left. The lecture-hall is an apart- 
ment of about 65 feet by 35 feet, including a 
gallery on the entrance lobby, and is capable of 
accommodating about 600 persons. The ceiling 
is carved, and, together with the walls, enriched 
with panelling. The light is admitted through a 
ground-glass eciling, which serves also as a 
medium for the admission of gas-lights from 
burners placed over it in the roof. A series of 
small gas-burners is also placed round the 
cornice. The reading-room is about 62 feet by 
32, with a library of reference adjoining and 
communicating. The ceiling is eihidiel and 
the walls decorated with Corinthian puasters 
resting on a stylobate, with three marble chim- 
ney-pleces corresponding. Nine enriched niches 
are placed in the walls for the reception of 
statuary. The room is lighted by means of an 
ornamental lantern and subsidiary windows, and 
at night by a large gaselier in the centre, and 
pillar lights on the reading-tables. The two 
upper floors surrounding the entrance-hall are 
occupied by rooms for the board, and the several 
societies and classes attached to the Institution. 
The style of the building is Italian, rather freely 
rendered, to suit the exigencies of the site. The 
contractors were, for the masons’ work, Messrs. 
Wilcox and Sons; the carpenter’s work, Mr. 
Maggs; the plastering, Mr. Charles Lee; the 
plumbing, Mr. W. 5. Lawrence; the smiths’ 
work, including gas-fittings and warming appa- 


ratus, Messrs. Butcher; and the glazing, Mr. | 


Isaac Williams. ‘The architects were Messrs. 
Foster and Wood, of Bristol. Two windows 
of ground-glass were presented by Mr. John 
Wesley Hall, and two coloured panels of their 
“ brilhant ” cut-glass by Messrs. Mark Bowden 
and Company. The refreshmeut-rooms have 
been decorated by the conductor, Mr. Heal, 
from designs by Mr. Hirst. 

Cheddleton.—The new national schools for the 
parish of Cheddleton, in Staffordshire, were 
opened on the 19th ult. The schools are built 
in the late Gothie style, of stone, from the neigh- 
bouring quarries, and lined inside with brick. 
They consist of boys’ and girls’ schools, each 
30 feet by 16 feet; a class-room, 18 feet by 12 
feet ; lobbies for caps and bonnets, &c. affording 
accommodation for 150 children, at a cost of 
Mr. George Lamb, of London, was 
the architect; and Messrs. Goldstraw and 
Clowes, of Cheddleton, the contractors. 

Weymouth—The architect of the new fish- 
market explains, that the charge for taking out 
quantities mentioned at p. 545, aufe, had 
reference to a previous design for the same 
building, and that he had nothing to do with 


the charge personally. He further denies that | 


| he had given the council reason to believe that 
‘the cost would be less than what turned out to 
| be the case. 
| Manchester—In a report recently presented 
to the town council, it was stated that the 
total extent of sewerage constructed in Man- 
chester by the corporation, from 1830 to 
June 24, 1854, Bam 112 miles ; that eight 
miles of private drains had been constructed at 
the expense of the owners of the property 
adjoming the public sewers since 1849; and 
that since 1847 upwards of 7,000 syphon-traps 
have been laid down in streets, passages, yards, 
' and houses. i 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Mr. Dobson’s plans for 
the rebuilding of the space ravaged by the late 
fire, and which are now under the consideration 
of a committee of council, comprise a street 
from the Sandhill to Pandon, parallel with the 
Quayside, and three lateral streets, with a glass- 
roofed area for purposes of ’change. Pilgrim- 
street and Trafalgar-sireet will each be con- 
tinued to the Quayside. 





DINNER OF THE BUILDERS’ BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION. 

THe seventh anniversary festival m aid of 
the funds of this valuable charity, founded in 
1847, for giving relief, and granting pensions to 
decayed members of the various branches of the 
building trade and their widows, was celebrated 
at the London Tavern, on Thursday evening 
last. The president of the society, Mr. W. 
Lee, M.P. took the chair, and amongst those 
present were Mr. H. Lee, Mr. G. Plucknett, 
Mr. A. Smith, Mr. H. Everest, Mr. T. Piper, 
jun. Mr. Eales, Mr. Tyerman, Mr. Godwin, 
Mr. Alderman Rose, Mr. Jay, Mr. S. Cozens, 
Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. J. Bird, Mr. Keys, and 
many others connected with the building in- 
terest. 

After the usual loyal and constitutional 
toasts had been proposed, the chairman gave 
“the Army and Navy,” and in doing so bore 
testimony to the gallant manner in which, in 
the battle of the Alma, they had sustained the 
reputation of their forefathers. Mr. Alderman 
Rose replied stating, that having the honour to 
|hold a commission in the lieutenancy of Lon- 
don, he could not allow it to go unanswered. He 
believed that it was the feeling of approbation 
expressed at such meetings as these which had 
encouraged our men to the brilliant acts to which 
the chairman had referred. When he thought 
of what those fleets and armies had done within 
the last ten months, he felt that the highest 
compliments were due to them. The troops had 
;most gallantly done their duty, and though 
decimated with cholera, had wrested from Prince 
Menschikoff, in three hours, the heights of 
|Alma, a position which he had written to the 
Emperor to say he could hold for three weeks. 

The chairman then rose to propose the toast 
‘of the evening, “Success to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution,” and im doing so, 
narrated its past history and operations, from 
which it appeared that two elections of pen- 
sioners had taken place during the past year, 
the first in August, 1853, when five were elected 
from twelve candidates, three males, and two 
females; the second in May, 1854, when three 
others were added to the number, namely two 
females and one male, from a list of twelve can- 
‘didates, being an addition of eight persons 
during the last twelve months, and making the 
‘total number of pensioners now supported by 
the institution twenty-four. The sum paid for 
pensions since its commencement amounted to 
jupwards of 1,570/. The directors had, from 
‘the subscriptions of the past year, added 700/. 
| to the funded stock, three per cent. consols, of 
‘which 400/. had been purchased for the relief 
‘fund, and 300/. for the building fund. The 
‘total amount invested was 4,350/. divided in 
the following proportions ; 3,050/. for the relief, 
and 1,300/. for the building fund. The chair- 
man expressed his regret that with so many 
almshouses rising around them, the building 
trades should be so far in the background as to 
have none of their own. Originally, the 
rules had prohibited the erection of any alms- 
houses until the sum of 5,000/. had been 
;collected for the purpose; but seven years 
| having elapsed, during which only 1,300/. had 
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been contributed, the rules had been altered, 
and the amount reduced to 2,500/. an amount 
which he hoped would be made up before he 
left that chair that night; or, at all events, 
during the year of his presidency. He trusted 
that he should have the honour of laying the 
foundation stone of the “ Builders’ Alms- 
houses,” and he hoped that those present 
would subscribe liberally for that purpose. 


A new clause is, at this stage of proceedings, 
introduced into the bargain, viz.—that the con- 
tract be completed on a fixed date, under a 
heavy penalty for every day after that date on 
which the work is not finished: should the con- 
tractor object, he is very likely told that another 
will be happy to execute the work on the terms 
named. 

I do not say this is the universal system, as 





The chairman concluded, amidst loud cheers, by 
making an appeal on behalf of the funds of the | 
charity. 

Mr. Cozens, in reply to the toast of the| 
treasurer, said that he thanked the chairman | 
and the company for the honour they had done 
him in coupling his name with that of the 
treasurer, Mr. George Bird, whose illness he 
deeply regretted. If that gentleman had been 
present he could have replied in a much abler 
manner than himself. In conclusion, he would | 
merely state that he had done all that lay in his | 
humble power to advance the interests of the 
institution, and would continue to do so. 

Mr. Thomas Piper made an excellent — 
proposing the health of their “ Commander-in- | 
Chief,” the president (a very martial spirit pre- | 
vailing throughout the evening) ; and Mr. Henry | 
Lee and others addressed the meeting. 

In reply to the toast, “The Architects and 
Surveyors,” in proposing which the chairman | 
alluded to the character of the architects as a_ 
body, | 

Mr. Godwin said he believed that a high) 
sense of honour did distinguish the architects 
of Great Britain; and he was sure they felt 
that they best served their clients by acting 
liberally towards the builders. Although the 
society had made considerable progress, he 
thought it should be greater. When we saw 
that there were in Great Britain 182,000 
carpenters and joiners, 101,000 masons and 
paviors, 68,000 bricklayers, 63,000 plumbers, 
er and glaziers ; 35,000 sawyers ; 31,000 

rickmakers, besides plasterers, slaters, and 
others, making a total of 536,000 persons, ex- 
clusive of 2,970 architects, the largeness of the 
interests involved was made evident. The posi- 
tion which builders and contractors had taken 
in England was unexampled : they commanded 
armies of men ; had their William Cubitt, Peto, 
Jackson, and others in Parliament; and were 
among the largest encouragers of art and 
literature. ; 

Mr. A. G. Harris, the secretary, read the list 
of subscriptions, which amounted to 500/. and 
included Mr. William Lee, M.P. 52/. 10s.;! 
Messrs. Henry Lee and Sons, 62/.10s.; annual, 
51. 5s.; Mr. John Jay, 10/7.10s.; Messrs. Wil-| 
liam Cubitt and Co. 10/. 10s.; Mr. Jas. S. 
Wilson, 15/. 15s.; Mr. Jas. Davis, 10/. 10s. ; 
Mr. H. D. Austin, 10/. 10s.; Messrs. Lee and 
Lavers, 10/.10s.; Mr. William Webb, 21/.; 
Mr. J. Weston, 10/. 10s. &e. 

The dinner was numerously attended, and 
Mr. Bathe did his part well, as he always does. 


| 





BUILDERS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
CONTRACTS. 
PREMIUMS AS WELL AS PENALTIES. 

I sex by the Zimes, that the Minister of Public 
Works of France has, with the approval of the 
Emperor, arranged that the two suspension- 
bridges of Arcole and the Invalides shall m taken 
down and replaced, the former by a metal arch 
of 80 metres span, the latter by a stone bridge 
of four arches, at an expense of 1,950,000 franes. 
The contractors have entered into an agree- 
ment to have these bridges open to the public 
by the Ist of May next, under a penalty of 
forfeiting 1,200 frances for every day’s delay 
beyond that period ; but, as a set-off. they will 
receive a premium for erery day they may gain on 
that time in the completion of these works, the 
total amount of the premium not, however, to 
exceed 25,000 francs. I wish to call attention | 
to the italicised portion of the foregoing state-| 


ment, as it contains a principle of fairness which | 


would be an advantageous element in agree- 
ments in this country. The contract system, 
as too frequently carried .out in the building 
and engineering trades, is something like the 
following :—Tenders from several in the trade 
are solicited and obtained, and after a close 
scrutiny, the most advantageous one is selected. 


/numerous, that the good almost loses itself at 


|—St. George vanquishin 


vanishes too much before the animality of the 


| Cowick, is one of them. 


i flat tiles of same colour. 


i tiles from Messrs. Minton’s. 
| stained deal, all open and free, and there is 


there are honourable exceptions. By the inser- 
tion of this letter you may suggest to architects 
and engineers engaged in drawing up specifica- 
tions for contracts the propriety of mserting a 

ing clause in favour of punctual contractors. 


Savl 
A ConrTRACTOR. 





BERLIN ART-EXHIBITION. 
LATEST WORK OF KISS. 
Tue present Berlin exhibition is considered 
unsatisfactory, although all the spaces are 
crowded. The insignificant and even bad are so 


their side. Amongst the hundreds of oil paint- 
ings, not one historical piece of any worth is 
to be descried. The largest plastic work has 
been exhibited by Professor Kiss, in his aéélier 

the Dragon, or the 
Victory of Faith over Infidelity, which, however, 
is another amazon transposed into the masculine 
gender. In such colossal proportions, the saint 


horse and dragon. There will be a plaster copy 
of this next year at the Universal French 
Exhibition, and the casting in bronze, we are 
told, will take place in London. It will be an 
expensive work. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Snaith—Three new churches have of late 
been erected and endowed in this parish, at the 
cost of Lord Downe. Two of these were con- 
secrated in week before last. Trinity Church, 
The foundation-stone 
of this edifice was laid on 4th July, some 
progress having been made in the building. 
It stands between Selby and Thorne, and about | 
a mile from Snaith, near Cowick Hall, and | 
surrounded by a burial-ground. Adjoining is 
a school-room and teacher’s residence. There 
is a parsonage-house nearly opposite the en- 
trance to the churchyard. The church and 
other buildings are in the Gothic style, with 
some peculiarity of design. The church is 
mostly built of red bricks, and covered with 
The windows are of 
stone, from Hare-hill quarry, near Leeds, and 
are glazed with quarry lights. The church has 
nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a bell turret 
on the west-end gable, in which is fixed a bell, 
from Messrs. Taylor and Son’s, of Lough- 
borough. Variety of colour is given to the in- 
terior by the introduction of stone, plaster, and 


for consecration in a week or two. It is of the 
same design as the other two. Mr. Butterfield 
is the architect of the three churches; Mr. (, 
Ward, of Lincoln, the builder; and Mr. R. H. 
Norris, clerk of the works. The cost of the 
three churches, with the residences, &c. js 
15,0007. 

Ramsgate-——A memorial window, in stained 
glass, designed and executed by Mr. W. Hol. 
land, of Warwick, has been fixed in St. George’s 
Church here. It is divided into two lateral 
subjects under canopied tracery, in both of 
which our Lord is the principal figure, the one 
having the motto, “ He healeth all our dis- 
eases,’ and the other, ‘Thy brother shall rise 
again.” The former has a medallion beneath 
with the lamb, and the latter one with the peli- 
can. The window was put in by members of a 
Liverpool family named Dockrey. 

Barnack.—The Northampton Herald states, 
that on 19th ult. Barnack Church, which has 
been entirely reseated and restored, was re- 
opened on its completion. The whole of the 
seats in the nave and aisles are uniform, and 
facing east: they are of solid oak, wnvarnished, 
and ornamented with carving. The only old 
wood-work remaining in the church has been 

reserved : this consists of a parclose to Mr. 

Vevill’s chantry, and the lower part of the old 
chancel screen. To the north-west of this acarved 
wooden pulpit stands on a stone base too plain 
for its superstructure. The whole of the stone 
work has barn retained, it is said, in its original, 
condition, and no attempt made to restore any 
ornamental details: thus the old Saxon work 
is intact and authentic. A fourteenth century 
wall, that blocked up the tower arch, has been 
removed, and the old work is now seen in its 
true proportions and details, as it has not been 
seen for 500 years, and it is said to be as sharp 
and fresh as the first day it was executed. The 
restoration has been carried out by Mr. Brown- 
ing, of Stamford. With the exception of an 
arch to Mr. Neville’s chapel, he has not inter- 
polated any stone-work of his own. ‘The roof 
of this chapel has been restored in oak. Be- 
sides the opening of the great tower arch, pro- 
bably 1,000 years old, other Saxon features in 
the tower have been recovered by opening 
windows and doors. The church also contains 
specimens of every succeeding style, down to 
the latest. There is still a deficiency on the 
outlay which, on the whole, it is said, cannot be 
estimated under 1,000/. 

Exton.—The parish church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Exton, in Rutland, has been recently 
restored, or rather rebuilt. It is a large 
structure, with a decorated tower and steeple, 
placed at the west end of the nave. The tower 
is of the earliest period of that style, and in 
design much resembles the Early English 
towers in that and adjoining counties : it is in 
good preservation. The stone of which it is 
built is principally Barnack rag, and the blocks 





red brick. The floor is covered with encaustic 
The seats are of 


accommodation for about 380 people. The roof 
is an open one. ‘The east iho is painted | 
glass, representing the Crucifixion and Resur- | 
rection, and one of the west windows repre- | 
sents the arms of the Downe and Bagot family. 
The consecration of this church took place 


on Thursday, the 12th ultimo. —— Hensall | 


Church, the foundation-stone of which was 
also laid on 4th July, is erected on a 
rising ground adjoining the high road from 
Snaith to Pontefract, and about four miles from 
the former. It isa Gothic structure something 
similar in design to Cowick Church, except that, 


instead of there being a bell-turret on the west- | 


end gable, there is a tower on the north side at 
the west end, through which the church is 
entered on the north, and an entrance-porch on 
the south side. The interior fittings are pretty 
nearly the same as Cowick, and there is accom- 
modation for 300 people. The east window is 
painted glass, representing the twelve Apostles, 
|and one at the west end represents the arms of 
the Downe and Bagot family, as at Cowick 
Church. The minister’s residence, school-room, 
and teacher’s house are near the church, and a 
plot of land is reserved for burial-ground. This 
church was also consecrated on the 12th ult. 


Pollington Church, it is said, will be ready 





are all finely squared and closely jointed: 
little or no mortar was used in putting them 
together. The steeple was thrown down some 
few years ago by lightning, and has since 
been restored. The lightning traversed the 
greater part of the church, domg much injury 
to the walls, already in an unsound state from 
neglect and decay, aud rendering it —- 
‘to re-build nearly the whole of them. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Church Building 
| Society, a church of the Norman period has 
‘evidently existed on the site of the present 
one, as fragments of moulded arches were found 
‘during the progress of the restoration im a 
‘portion of a foundation to the chancel, which 
‘had to be disturbed, and also from some indi- 
cations on the outside of the east end of the 
nave; but no traces of its size or form could 
‘be fouud. The chancel arch and the arches 
of the arcades are Early English, and some 
of them have deep mouldings and carved 
capitals. The whole of the windows were 
much decayed, and all had debased perpendi- 
cular insertions. A western gallery hel been 
removed, which completely blocked up a tower 
arch, and the groining in the tower has been 
completed, which appears never to have been 
ut up, although every provision was made for 
it. The old roofs have given place to those 


of much higher pitch, and are all re-leaded. 
The pews were of all heights and sizes, but 
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they have now been replaced by open oak 


sittmgs, and one hundred and seventy addi- 
tional seats have been thereby obtained for 
the use of the poor. The restoration was car- 


ried on and completed under the direction of 


Mr. J. L. Pearson, of Westminster; and the 
entire cost has been about 4,000/. 

Islip.—The parish church of St. Nichdlas, 
[slip, has undergone some considerable repair. 
It was in a most dilapidated state, and has been 
new roofed with English oak, covered with lead. 
Oak benches replace the old pews, and every 
part of the woodwork connected with the church 
is of same material. By re-arrangement, ahout 
seventy additional sittings are obtained, and, in 
consequence of a grant of S80/. from the Inecor- 
porated Society, 190 sittings will be free. The 
church is warmed with hot-air flues connected 
with a furnace outside the chancel wall. The 
walls and all the stone-work of the interior have 
been scraped and new faced, mullions replaced, 
and lights filled with opaque glass. In carrying 
out the works, the principle said to have been 
followed is that of restoring what was decayed, 
hut following up, as far as possible, old models. 
The whole expense of the works will be about 
1,050/. exelusive of chancel roof. There is a 
deficiency of more than 306/. The church was 
to be reopened on Ist inst. 

Sheinton.—TVhe church of Sheinton, between 
Harley and Much Wenlock, has been repaired, 
or rather rebuilt. Mr. 8. Pountney Smith, of 
Shrewsbury, was the builder selected to carry 
out the necessary alterations. The church has 
been nearly all rebuilt. The old roof was 
divested of its plastering, and, being repaired, 
was fitted again upon the new walls and sheeted 
vith timber. The pews were removed from 
around the altar. To compensate for the loss 


of these sittings, a new north aisle has been | 


added. The west wall and chancel arch have 
been rebuilt, and traceried windows introduced. 
‘Lhe bell-turret, which before crushed the nave 
roof, has been brought forward westward, so as 


to throw its main weight on the wall, and per- | 
pendicular supports of timber sustain the weight 
of the two angles projecting over the nave. The 


whole of the church has been fitted with new 
pews, stalls, reading-desk, pulpit, &c. the old 


oak carved boards being used in their construc- | 


tion, as well as new stained deal. The chancel | 


is raised some few steps above the nave, and it 
is intended to add a reredos. The porch is in 


restored according to the style of the remainder 
of the building. 

Nottingham.—The foundation-stone of the 
new chapel of the General Hospital here was 


laid on Thursday before last. The architect of | 


the additions and improvements is Mr. T. C. 
Hine, of Nottingham. The additions to the 
main building, consisting of an extra story, we 
may here remark for the sake of connection in 
detail, comprise four male wards, four female 
wards, six rooms for the accommodation of 
nurses and servants, bath-rooms, sculleries, and 
other offices, and also a large roof-story to be 
used as store-rooms. On the ground-floor, be- 
tween the main building and the fever hospital, 
the new chapel, with the gable ends facing the 
north and south, will be erected, the lower or 


3 * aa | 
ground story of which will form a day ward. | 
churches. 


The approaches to the chapel will be from the 
main building on one side and the fever hospital 
on the other, and will be 54 feet 6 inches long, 
by 19 feet 6 inches wide. 
roof, be fitted up with benches, and will be 


It will have an open | eo de , 
'a pupil of the two former gentlemen. 
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pewing is low and ornamented with the linen 
pattern. The interior dimensions of the church 
are as follows :—Tower, north to south, 24 feet ; 
east to west, 23 feet. Nave, 

24 feet ; east to west, 80 feet. Aisles, north to 
south, 17 feet ; east to west, 80 feet. Chancel, 
north to south, 24 feet 6 inches: west, 
12 feet 6 inches. Aisles, north to south, 17 feet ; 
east to west, 29 feet. 
6 inches ; extreme width, 58 feet. Heieht of 
tower, about 90 feet. The east and west win- 
dows, together with the gable, were presented 
by the Sunday scholars, Freemasons, and others. 
The north-east and south-west windows are 
memorial windows by the relatives of the late 
Rey 
Heptonstall. 


iorth to south, 


east to 


The church will accommodate 
1,200. The cost, it is estimated, will be about 
6,000/.——On the tollowing day, Pellon Church 
was ilso consecrated. The site of this church 
is the gift of Mrs. Laneashire, and Mrs. Brooke, 
of Birks Hall. The style of architecture is 
Decorated, of fourteenth century. The edifice 
consists of nave, chancel, and vestry, a south 
aisle, divided from nave by four bays, and a 
tower, containing a peal of three bells, the gift 
of Mr. Gott, and ere long a clock, now in pro- 
eress, will be erected at the cost of Mrs. Gott. 
The church will accommodate 300, and the dis- 
trict will be taken in nearly equal proportions 
from the parochial chapelry of Llingworth and 
the district of St. James’s, in the township and 
borough of Halifax. 





Leeds.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
for Brewery-field, Leeds, was laid on Monday 
before last. The building is to be dedicated to 
St. Barnabas. There are still to be raised some 


1 3007. or 4007. to complete the sum required for 


the bull ling. 


Gamston.—Ou Tuesday week a considerable 


portion of the roof of Gamston Church, near 


Grimsby, fell in, doing considerable damage to 
the building. The principal beam ends are 
quite decayed with dry-rot. Treswell Church 
is said to be in as bad condition. 

Darlington. —Carmel House Conventual 
Church, lately opened, consists of a choir for 
the use of 
for thirty nuns; a church in which stands the 
high altar, as yet only a temporary one; a 
secular chapel to the north for the use of the 
laity, as its name implies; and a side chapel, 


its original state, and next spring it will be_| dedicated to St. Leontia, an early martyr, whose 
si le Sli ’ ) : 5 | e ‘ 


relies, obtained from the catacomb of St. Agnese 


at Rome, are laid in a tomb betwixt the chancel | 
|and this chapel, and a sacristy beyond. 


style of architecture selected as most appropriate 
to the rigid simplicity of the order of Carmelites 
is Early English of thirteenth century. The 
eastern window is stained, by Wailes, froma de- 
sign by the architect, and represents in the 


centre light “ The Madonna and Child,” and in 


Extreme length, 145 feet | 


T. Charnock and Mr. Richard Sutcliffe, of 


the religious, giving accommodation | 


The | 





{both danger and expense.” The Bishop of 
| Durham, it seems, offers 600/. for the erection 
of a new parish church, and 300/. only in case 
the old church is to be repaired. 





IN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 
“WHAT ARE THE OBJECTS OF 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE?” 

Tue objects of engineering science may be 
defined to be the utilization of the powers and 
the adaptation of the works of nature for the 
purposes of man. The utilization of the powers, 
water, air, and their products, have from an 
early period been the study of the most real 
bgnefactors of mankind, and every successive 
step has tended to the great results, the lessen- 
ing of human drudgery, the increase of human 
happiness, and the trimmph of human intelli- 
gence in the person of the engineer. Within 
our time, the world has looked with wonder, 
and enjoyed with /zsufficient gratitude one of 
these engineering accomplishments, the utiliza- 
tion of the power of steam, and the numerous, 
and beneficent as numerous, purposes in which 
the skill of the engineer has availed of it. 

The adaptation of nature’s works to the pur- 
poses of man may be said to be another great 
object of engineering science. However exten- 
sive our lakes, magnificent our rivers, grand our 
harbours, how useless, how injurious, how dan- 
gerous, might not each become without the 
engineer to adapt them to man’s purposes ? The 
river flowing through this city, instead of an ad- 
vantage, a blessing—cleansing, enriching, and 
beautifying,—would, if neglected, be how diffe- 
rent! no longer navigable, choked by its own 
deposits, inundating the surrounding country, 
and the city it now cleanses, enriches, and 
beautifies turned, by it, into a pestiferous marsh ; 


its very course an obstruction without the 
bridges the engineer throws over it. Of the 


powers and works of nature in the grazd, with 
which the engineer has to do, it is as true as of 
nature in the swa//, with which other professions 
| have to do, that nature has been left untinished 
for man’s The Great Father of the 
Universe intended that man should exercise 
upon it the intellect with which He has endowed 
him. The great river, the harbour, and the sea 
and the land, require the exercise of his skill 
and labour to nalts them what they may be, as 
the simple single flower requires the gardener’s 
eare to cultivate it into double beauty: the 
thistle may become the artichoke,—the crab 
produce the peach apple,—and, more wonderful 
still, the boorish schoolboy may become the 
‘gentleman. Improvements are possible in all 
created things, and it is the duty of all created 
intelligences to strive for it. Improve ourselves, 
and all with which we come in contact. Im- 
provement in the physical world is the object of 
| engineering science. 


uses. 


ithe remainder of the window various saints of | 
| the order. The roofs are panelled, and variously 
‘decorated with symbolical devices in colour, 


with scriptural passages in the cornices, by Mr. | 


Earby, of Birmingham. The carving is chiefly 
by Mr. Lewis, of the firm of Messrs. Lane and 


| Lewis, of Birmingham, who are occupied, accord- 
ling to our authority, the Darlington Times, upon 


some important works for various Catholic 


the firm of Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and 


|Goldie, of Sheffield, the design having been 


externally as well as internally ecclesiastical in | ( 
ing to the Newcastle Courant, has been appointed 
'by the Gateshead parish authorities to ascertain 


character and appearance. 
Halifax.—The new church at Heptonstall, in 


‘ the parish of Halifax, was consecrated on Thurs- 


day week by the Bishop of The old 


tipon. 


church is now in a very dilapidated state : a few | ; 
'may be the cost of reparation; the report to be 


weeks since some of the ceiling of the north 
aisle fell, and eracks and fissures are visible in 
all directions; and the interior has a desolate 


aspect, so that the new church has not been |‘ 


finished before is is needed. The foundation- 
stone of the new church was laid in May, 1850. 
It is in the English Perpendicular style, and 
consists of a western tower, nave, with clere- 
story and aisles, and chancel, with aisles extend- 


| 


| 
| 


made by him, it is said, some years ago, whilst 


Gateshead.-—Mr. Dobson, the architect, accord- 


and report whether the injuries sustained by 
St. Mary’s Church be such as to render it expe- 
dient to repair and retain it ; and, if so, what 


laid before a meeting of the parishioners. “To 
repair the church,” says the Gateshead Observ ay", 
‘we fear would be, in comparison to the build- 
ing of a new one, a mere throwing away of 
money. The expense would be enormous—at 
least a quarter the cost of a new church; and 
after it had been incurred there would be no 
security against further repair, the whole fabric 


ing two bays eastward, the nave having porches | being ricketty, and affected, in addition, with a 
north and south. The nave is separated from | disease (the dry-rot) than which, so far as build- 


the aisles by six arches. The whole of the|ings are concerned, none are more productive of includes, as he must, the cost of the useless experi- 


The architect is Mr. Goldie, now of | 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Sir,—Hard words have been used by some of the 
| members of the Liverpool Architectural Society toward 
| Messrs. Mason and Hunt, for simply dedicating their 
i little work on Birkenhead Priory to the Historic 
| Society of Cheshire in preference to the Liverpool 
Archeological Association, who say they fostered the 
scheme. Are we to understand that the Association 
bought the drawings by awarding the prize, or was 
the prize a nominal guinea one for the best set of 
drawings on a given subject? If these questions are 
{answered by any of the members, your readers will 
|then be able to form some opinion on the monstrous 
| ingratitude the authors are charged with. 

In the opening address of the President of the 
Societv, he makes some observations on the architec- 
ture of St. George’s Hall, and the general improve- 
ments in Liverpool since the society last met ; and as 
he uses such technical terms as the “ scaffolding of 
lofty genius, and framework of eager and poetic 
spirits,” I shall follow by saying that he has not hit 
the right nail on the head, when he charges Mr. 
Bardwell exclusively with “‘abortive attempts” to sully 
the fame of others. 1 think if Schinkel were alive he 
would question the president of the Liverpool Society 
about his charge of abortive attempts, and would b: 
able to tell him wherein the piracy lay by comparing 
the exterior of St. George’s Hall with some works 

executed by himself. The president also states that 
St. George’s Hall is worth all it cost. It would be 
as well to know how he can make that out, if he 
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ments made by other architects on that building. 
He mast also approve of the disposition of the edifice 
in every way, inside and out; Plaster caps on polished 
granite shafts cannot be very architectural, and the Law 
Courts are so badly arranged, that the judge has a 
difficulty in collecting the evidence, through the voice 
not being heard distinetly. 

Whilst I am on the subject, it may be as well to 
question the originality of the design which appeared 
in your number of the 14th inst. being a perspective 
view of new schools just commenced in Liverpool, 
which has the name of a member of the same society 
attached as the author, the original of which I lately 
saw in Coventry, nearly finished ; the only difference 
that I can see being the addition of a lower story 
to the Liverpool schools. PARALLEL. 





FILTERS. 


St. Paul’s-churchyard, to the south side of Cheapside, 
the fuot-pavemeuts there being nearly in a straight 
line. Another could be placed in the Poultry, a third 
in Gracechurch-street, &c. pM OA 





" PHMiscellanea. 


Rattway Martrers.—The Royal Danish line was 
opened with great ceremony and éc/at by the King 
of Denmark, on Wednesday week. The new line ex- 
tends from Tonning, vd Husum, to Flensburg, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. From Husum a branch 
extends to Rendsburg, and forms a junction with the 
Kiel and Altona line, on the direct route to Ham- 
burg. The distance from London to Tonning can be 
aceomplished in thirty hours vid Lowestoft, and the 
north of Europe steam vessels. Mr. S. M. Peto, 
M.P. and other gentlemen from London connected 





A pervect filter should be self-filling, and this is 
most easily accomplished by immersion. If the appa- 
ratus be immersed, the water drawn therefrom neces- 
sitates the admission through an air-pipe of the 
atmospheric air, which is in its turn again expelled, 
and the apparatus filled with the water permeating the 
filtering medium ; with such an apparatus no trouble | 
exists; and it is but to draw from the top the quantity 
needed, and the filter is in active preparation for the 
next requirements. 

Now, it is to this apparatus, or the preliminaries 
for its adoption, that the attention of our builders 
requires to be more especially called in the construc- 
tion of all domestic cisterns. A small half-ineh ser- 
vice should be laid on from the main tank to the ball- 
cistern for the supply of the kitchen boiler; this 
same pipe to be provided with a hand service 
in any convenient position for draught. Thus 
the only difficulty standing in the way of the uni- 
versal use of filtered water would be removed, and a 
lasting benefit conferred on the puolic generally. It 
would remain only for the occupant of the premises 
to obtain a filter to immerse in the tank : the junction 
may be made momentarily between the pipe before 
mentioned and the filter by a few inches of vulcanized | 


India-rubber tube, or it would be a more couvenient | 


| 
} 
| 





with the railway, assisted at the ceremony of opening 
the line. His majesty was entertained by Mr. Peto, 
and his friends on board the Cygnus, and the king 
invested Mr. Peto with the insignia of Knight Com- 
modore of the Dannebrog. At the American In- 
stitute Farmers’ Club, in New York, a paper was 





emer 


ment leave it quite uncertain what really is meant by 
annual value. I take the liberty of drawing mie 
attention to this subject, as I am of opinion that great 
injustice is at present inflicted by the mode in which 
the companies themselves pretend to fix the annual 
value. J am aware that the Act of 10 Vict. enacts 
that any dispute as to annual value shall be settled 
before two justices; but the same Act, in case of a 
refusal to pay water-rate, gives power to the compan: 
to cut off the water. This seems a sorry way of std 
tecting the householder pending the dispute. Allow 
me to ask are any of your readers aware whether an 
decisions have been made as to the meaning of noon. 
value, as used in these Acts of Parliament >—S. J 

Street Lamps.—Purify gas to the utmost extent 
possible, but pure or not do not waste it. Does it 
not strike you that vast quantities of the light pro- 
duced by gas is wasted in our streets by the want of 
a reflector from the top of the lamp? Why not paint 
the outside of the upper panes of glass with white 
paint, so as to throw down a great part of the light 
which is now wasted on the clouds and stars. 
don’t want it, we do.—E. C. 

CHARLTON BURIAL-BOARD CoMPETITION.—The 


They 





recently read by Judge Meigs upon the subject of 
rapid railway travelling, in which he stated that, 
while with others he admired the progress made in 
the velocity of trains, up to 100 miles per hour, which 
had been accomplished in England, he entertained 
views far beyond anything yet ventured to be ex- 
pressed. With rails ten times the strength of those 
at present in use, with locomotives on wheels of 
12 or 15 feet diameter, an equivalent gauge, signals, 
and times perfectly settled, and the whole line walled 
in, instead of 100 miles, 300 miles per hour might 
be attained! The writer of this paper forgets that 
there is a maximum of every sub-lunar operation, 
even to railway travelling: 300 miles an hour ex- 
ceeds the velocity of a ball from a cannon, and in- 
volves a rapidity in the action of piston, valves, and 
cranks, heating and destruction of metal, formation of 


Charlton Burial-board having received twelve sets of 
designs for chapels, &c. in answer to their advertise- 
ment in the Buclder of the 30th ult. have selected 
one (bearing the motto “ Crosier”) which has been 
sent in by Mr. Samuel Hewitt, of Montague-close 
Southwark. P 

Moutpinas.—The Worcester Herald lately gave, 
in a list of new patents, the name of Mr. George 
Sterry, of Worcester, as the inventor and patentee of 
anew method of manufacturing mouldings for cor- 
nices, picture-frames, architectural decorations, &e. 
On inspecting Mr. Sterry’s invention, the Herald 
says that it commends itself to notice for cheapness, 
durability, and adaptability to any shape or form of 
surface. Instead of employing wood or plaster, he 
uses, as a basis or foundation, rope, cord, aud twine, 
glued together into a shape nearly approximating to 





steam and quantity of water necessary to be evapo- 
rated per minute, which would send the whole con- | 
cern, as some one says, to “almighty smash.” The | 
Americans are indeed a go-a-head people. 


' 


junction to allow the service to terminate on the inside . - ; 

t the : ae it a aA a a hich means it could | Fatt or Pouriow oF mak —Oming te the 
) eC } j yn, g rs , s . 

petboanstiny rig. wep boisterous state of the weather on Tuesday week, an | 


be more readily detached, the whole of which appa- 
ratus may be obtained at a comparatively small cost. 
As far as the apparatus and its material is concerned, 
T need only remark that all substances liable in them- 
selves to contaminate or decay should be avoided, and 
the medium of purification should be that so strongly 
recommended by Mr. Simon, viz. animal charcoal. 
I know of nothing as a mechanical medium better 


| 


| 


accident occurred in Ancoats, by the fall of a portion 


completely gutted by fire, nothing but the bare walls | 
fand some burnt beams being left standing. 


| 


of a mill, which, about three weeks ago, had been | 


On 
Wednesday morning before last, the whole of the 
centre portion of the mill fell in, a portion of the walls | 


\falling against two end cottages in Butterworth’s- | 0©Comes necessary to raise the houses. 


that of the finished moulding; and completes the 
moulding and brings it to a sharp finished edge by 
applying a composition of whiting, size, and turpen- 
tine. By the process thus adopted, mouldings of 
almost any sectional form may be produced, possess- 
ing great strength and durability, and not liable to 
crack or open. 

Lirtinc Brick Buipincs By Hypravtic 
Pressure.—A letter from San Francisco, in the 
North American, says,—They are now grading the 
streets of the city, filling im some and cutting down 
others. When the former process is being done, it 
You have 


| buildings. ‘The first house struck had the roof, front | heard of moving houses entire, but here we lift them 
| wall, and bedroom-floor completely smashed in. There | "P by hydraulic pressure, Whole piles of brick build- 
|were eight persons sleeping in the bedroom at the | ings are being raised in this mode where the streets 


itime, and most of them were buried in the debris ; | have been filled up, and thus the lower floors are 


adapted to its purpose than artificial stone, and this 
material appears to be all that can be desired, as far 
as rapidity of action is concerned. There remains but 


one more requisite. Whatever apparatus is used, 
should be constructed on the principle of ascension. 
This must be seen at a glance to be the only principle | 
by which to secure a permanent success, and is as 

self-cleansing to a filter as the law of specifie gravity | 
is to water, the grosser particles ever depositing, and | 
thus withdrawing or descending from the surface 
allotted to permeation. S,, TF 


| 





STREET BRIDGES. 

Tue publie have so much to thank you for, in the 
advocacy of suggestions calculated to promote the 
welfare and convenience of society, that I feel little 
hesitation in requesting your giving publicity to the 
following observations on the necessity of adopting 
plan, to secure the lives and comfort of the 
thousands, who now perambulate this mighty metro- 
polis, in the apprehension of serious accidents when- 
ever they attempt to cross the existing crowded 
carriage-ways. It is not an entirely novel idea, that 
I now submit to the consideration of the London 
public; bat to those whose duties daily expose them 
to accidents from the endless stream of vehicles with 
which our streets are filled, the greatly increased 
danger of their position need not be pointed out ; 
while every one will coucur in the desirableness of a 
remedy for the evil alluded to. 


some 


| 


| 
As one of the many who have this ordeal to | 
encounter, allow me space in your columns to submit 
the practicability of erecting light and elegant street 
bridges for foot passengers over the most crowded | 
public streets or crossings. These bridges could be ' 
of such an architectural character as would be un- 
objectionable wherever placed, and the advantages 
such modes of transit would confer on ladies and all 
the older members of society, by the security they 
would afford them, must be admitted by all parties. 
These bridges need not exceed in he 
12 or 14 feet, and if made on the sus 
would not interfere with the existing currents of 
passengers. I would suggest, by way of trial, that 
one of these bridges be first tried at the crossing from 


ight some 
pension principle, 


° * s . | 
being pretty strong, and giving way at the sides and 


| but owing to the joists which supported the floor | brought up to the new level of the streets. Last 


week, a warehouse belonging to Alsop and Co. 50 feet 


not in the middle, they were precipitated to the floor }front and 70 feet deep, having three stories and a 


: 
more gently than they otherwise would have been. 


Several were injured, but not one killed, and three | 
escaped without any injury whatever. In the next | 
house there were twelve inmates. The front wall of 
this house was knocked in, but beyond a few bruises, 


which was a very old one, was five stories high, and | 
since the fire took place, persons have been engaged 
in taking down the upper portion of it, and those 
parts which were considered in a dangerous state. 
Premiums AWARDED BY INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
Enainters.—The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have awarded the following premiums, for 
papers submitted:—1. A Telford Medal, to Mr. 


Nathaniel Beardmore. 2. A Telford Medal, te Mr. 
Andrew Henderson. 3. A Telford Medal, to Mr. 
John Pigott Smith. 4. A Telford Medal, to Mr. 
Alfred Charles Hobbs. 5. A Telford Medal, to Mr. 





James Yates. 6. A Council Premium of Books, 
suitably bound and inscribed, to Mr. John Thornhill 
Harrison. 7. A Council Premium of Books, suitably | 
bound and inscribed, to Mr. Daniel Kinnear Clark. | 
8. A Council Premium of Books, suitably bound and 
inscribed, to Mr. James Simpson, Jun. 9. A Council | 
Premium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
Mr. William Michael Peniston. 10. A Council 
Premium of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
Mr. David Chadwick. 

Tue “ ANNuAL Value” or Waterworks.—Will 
you allow me to inquire, through the medium of your 
columns, what is the mearing of the words ‘“ aunual 
value,” as used in the Acts of Parliament relating to 
waterworks? According to recent legislation, the 
| companies are bound to rate tenements according to 
| their annual value, but there is nothing in such Acts 
to show whether this annual value means gross rate- 
able value, or net rateable value, as used in poor-rate 
valuations, whether it means the annual rent paid by 
the tenant, or this rent, free of deductions for other 


basement, a heavy brick building, was raised 5 feet, 
and then under-built with stone, all without moving 
out, or even disturbing the clerks with their pens at 
the desks! Another store, not quite so large, but 
having in it 2,000 tons of hardware, was raised in six 


jthe inmates received no injury either. The mill, | days, and a new story added to it at the bottom. 





TENDERS 

Tenders delivered at Sessions-house, Clerkenwell, for 

building depét for the 2nd or Queen’s Own Regiment of 

Tower Hamlet Militia, Bethnal-green. Mr. Clifton, archi- 
tect :— 


TR  cscuesvacindoapnere Coke e+e £6,494 0 0 
RMR: serivicideatieed 6,34 0 0 
SION | oi sccacncensciubiinecens oars 6,300 0 0 
SD iste vsuletecnvan bbde'ettoes done 5,986 0 0 
EE cin spisiti pees toh tnacaannid 5,910 0 0 
PEE, -d.Sucldihn:stolicenvislenpehimel 5,705 0 0 
PRT nian adiy Sesecsvesiees 5,670 0 0 


For sewers and road-making, on the Paddington and 
St. Pancras Building Society, at Hackney :— 





OUI. .icaaisdnnnnianlevelubaian £1,259 0 0 
EEE <uixcSuoxecnsens eh caaudventone 1,211 9 0 
PN id sists s decadedecesebabbes de 1,099 9 0 
WRUUERID: -secxcasdsvivvccrmeandeds 1,055 0 0 
Culverhouse ......c.cscoccsecoose 979 0 0 
 cenceuaa ME ee 96417 0 
Nicholson 938 0 0 
Campbell (aceepted) . 874 7 0 

I endear sey ubesakmcthtecncece 750 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“Clay Reservoira."—A correspondent asks for “The method 
| adopted for preventing animal and vegetable growth ia large 
clay reservoirs.’’ 

“J.G."" W. RS, 0." * M. J. B.” “ Brighton * (many thanks), 
“J,” * 0. DB?“ ¥..Pe*2.¢6 B° “8B “Me BS. BP.” 
“J.L" “J.R.” “N.T. H.” “Surveyor,” * H. N. G.” * W.8.’ 
(letter did not reach u-), “J.B.C.” “W.8.” “ELL. B.” “An 
Apprentice” (will find the information he wants in “ Letters 
to a Laty,” in a previous volume of the Builder), ‘* A. W. P.” 
“P. and W." “J.8” “E. A” (shall appear), “8S. 0.” (ditto’. 
“G. A. C.” (ditto), “J.8.” (ditto), "Z." “ Lord 8." “F.8. A.” 
“A Competitor.”’ 

” Books and Ad:lresses.”—We have not time to point out books of 





rates, for repairs, &e. In fact, the Acts of Parlia- 


find addresses, 





